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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Explosives Bill introduced by the Home Secretary 
passed both Houses on Monday night. In the Commons, 
although the Bill authorises judicial inquiry, with witnesses on 
wath, before any one has been arrested, and compels witnesses 
to criminate themselves, and authorises prisoners to give 
evidence, and throws the onus of proof on the accused, and 
punishes preparation to commit felony with fourteen years’ 
penal servitude, it was not seriously challenged. Sir R. Cross 
‘warmly supported the Bill on behalf of the Conservative Party, 
no Irish Member opened his mouth, and the Bill was read 
three times in succession, and sent up to the Lords. There 
Lord Salisbury, to the consternation of his friends, burst 
into a savage denunciation of the Bill, as one drawn in a 
panic and forced upon the House by a surprise, and drew down 
upon himself a grave reproof from Lord Kimberley and Lord 
Selborne; but no Peer adhered to the Tory Chief, and before 
eleven o’clock the Bill was passed. It received the Royal 
Assent on the following morning, and is now law. There is 
some doubt whether, from its unusual wording, the prisoners 
now in custody might not be punished under it ; but Mr. Poland 
stated distinctly when they were brought up on Thursday that 
the Act “did not apply to these men,” though they might be 
tried for conspiracy or under the Treason-Felony Act, and 
would then be liable to ten years’ penal servitude. It certainly 
was not intended to make the Act retrospective. 


Lord Randolph Churchill fired off another letter against Sir 
Stafford Northcote and in favour of Lord Salisbury in Monday’s 
Times, which would not have done much execution in any case, 
but being followed, as it fortunately was, by Lord Salisbury’s 
explosion in the House of Lords on Monday night, only served 
toillustrate the singularly blind and undiscriminating judgment 
which Lord Randolph Churchill carries into political life. His 
chief contention is that Sir Stafford Northcote, instead of stand- 
ing by Lord Salisbury on the question of the Arrears Bill, 
virtually threw him over, and rendered it impossible for Lord 
Salisbury to insist successfully on the Lords’ Amendments ; and 
that Sir Stafford would have joined the Government on the 
subject of the Bradlaugh dispute, but for Lord Beaconsfield’s 
declaration on the other side. We do not in the least doubt 
that Lord Randolph is quite right on both heads. Sir Stafford 
Northcote is a genuine Conservative,—thoroughly indisposed to 
concede large Liberal demands, but also still more indisposed to 
excite the country by rash resistance to those demands, when 
he foresees that sooner or later they must be conceded. That 
is, of course, an attitude of mind very vexatious to the 
Tory Democrat who really believes that he could lash the 
nation into fury with the Liberals and their proposals; but 
then, where is the evidence that the Tory Democrat is, we do 
not say so much right, as even not very far wrong? Lord 
Salisbury seems to us to show as little sympathy with the 





genuine Tory instincts as he does with the genuine Democratic 
instincts, and Lord Randolph Churchill, in this respect, follows 
faithfully in the footsteps of Lord Salisbury. 


The papers this week have been filled with dynamite. No 
further arrests have been made, but the police have been busily 
collecting evidence, and there are rumours that the person who 
can tell most has agreed to turn Queen’s evidence. It is evident, 
from the language of the Home Secretary, that the Govern- 
ment consider that they are dealing with a regular plot, 
—the plot devised in America, “to bring the British Govern- 
ment to its knees,” by blowing up London in fifteen places 
at once. Mr. Poland, indeed, stated at Bow Street, on 
Thursday, that this was his substantive charge against the 
prisoners. The police are acting with extraordinary energy 
aud courage, and handle carboys of nitro-glycerine as if they 
were kegs of illicit whisky. They are only doing their duty, 
but other employés of the State, for doing acts not one whit 
more heroic, receive the Victoria Cross. We hope the Govern- 
ment will consider seriously whether there is any physiological 
difference between a serjeant in a regiment and a serjeant of 
police; and whether, if there is not, a reward for special service 
other than money would not greatly increase the ardour.of 
the Force. We have had many Orders established of late 
for which less could be said than might be pleaded on behalf of 
a branch of the Victoria Cross for civic valour. 


A private telegram of a serious kind has been recéived from 
China, and published in the Times. The writer, supposed to be 
the head of one of the greatest houses, believes that, with the 
recall of M. Bourrée, the French Minister at Pekin, the hope of 
peace has passed away. The Chinese will now defend Anam, 
and the French will find themselves engaged in a long and 
costly war, in which they must employ considerable forces. The 
impression at Pekin, we believe, was that M. Bourrée was in 
favour of a forward policy, but he may have patched up Ton- 
quinese affairs in a way that M. Challemel-Lacour disapproves, 
At all events, it is evident that Minister intends to risk an 
encounter with China. It is simply impossible that a 
diplomatist of some experience, responsible for Foreign 
Affairs, should have gratuitously affirmed in the Senate 
that he’ must attack Anam because its ruler acknow- 
ledged Chinese suzerainty, unless he meant to set Pekin 
at defiance. The suzerainty is a fact of centuries, and the 
Empress-Regent must*now either defend her vassal, or cede 
Anam to a European Power. There is little doubt among 
those who know China that the first serious resistance to the 
French in Tonquin will be offered by Chinese Regulars, and 
that the expedition now arriving will consequently be found 
insufficient for its work. 


The Government have determined not to make the Affirmation 
Bill retrospective, in other words, to make it apply only to 
persons elected after the passing of the Bill. This was the 
course taken in relation to the Catholic Relief Bill of 1829, and 
that is a precedent on all-fours with the present case. We 
cannot say that,—considering the evidence as to the supersti- 
tious condition of the clerical mind, and of those who are 
affected by the clerical mind,—we think the Government wrong 
in their decision. But, undoubtedly, we think that the Relief 
Bill would have been much more just, both in 1829 and 
now, if it had admitted at once to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment duly elected Members, on their complying with the law 
as altered by the passing of the Bill. Mr. Bradlaugh, if the 
Bill passes in the shape now proposed, must resign, and seek 
re-election from his constituents, before he can be admitted to 
take the Affirmation. Whatever, therefore, the new Bill will 


be, it will not be a Bradlaugh Relief Bill. We, however, have 
always thought that where a clear injustice has been done, 
—were it to the meanest of mankind—a Relief Bill, so 
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far from being undignified or discreditable, would be all the 
more honourable for the small esteem in which the person 
relieved by it was held. 





Mr. Bradlaugh has succeeded in his appeal to the House of 
Lords on one point which is probably not an unimportant 
point for him. The House of Lords have decided, by three judi- 
cial votes against one—for we do not count Lord Denman’s 
vote, which is not that of a lawyer, and ought never to have 
been given—to reverse the decision of the Court below on the 
question whether the informer in Mr. Bradlaugh’s case can 
claim the penalty of £500 for every vote given by Mr. 
Bradlaugh in the House of Commons, or whether Mr. Brad- 
laugh only becomes liable to that penalty on the claim of 
the Attorney-General, as representing the Crown. The 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Watson, and Lord Fitzgerald gave 
judgment that under the wording of the Act of 1866, the 
Crown only could claim the penalty to which Mr. Brad- 
laugh had rendered himself liable; Lord Blackburn, on the 
other hand, declaring (with the probably unwelcome adhesion 
of Lord Denman) that, in his belief, there was nothing in the 
statute of 1866 to indicate that any intention existed of 
changing the law which previously governed that point, and 
that it should, therefore, be interpreted on that point consist- 
ently with the tenour of the statutes which it repealed and 
replaced. The majority of the Court held, on the other hand, 
that as the statute of 1866 omitted the words allowing any 
informer to claim the penalty, it must be assumed that it 
omitted them intentionally, and that the penalty was only to 
be forfeited on the demand of the Crown. Mr. Bradlaugh, 
therefore, is not liable for the fines to Mr. Newdegate’s repre- 


sentative, and as the Crown has not prosecuted him, it is not |. 


likely that he will be asked to pay anything beyond his own 
costs. If Mr. Bradlaugh were not forbidden by his creed to 
indulge any religious emotion, he might well have thanked God 
that there is a House of Lords, a very curious element of our 
institutions to become the shield and buckler of Mr. Bradlaugh. 








At the annual dinner of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
which took place last Saturday, Mr. Bright, who answered 
for the House of Commons, made some remarks on the 
inconveniences of doing work in an assembly of which a large 
minority always pulls in the direction opposed to that of 
the majority. His observations appeared to imply that he 
envied the engineers their administrative unanimity in projecting 
and executing any great work. But surely that is very like 
a pair of scales envying a hammer the promptness and direct- 
ness of its execution. The duty of a representative Assembly 
is, in the first place, to weigh opinions, and only in the second 
place to give them effect in action. Mr. Bright went on to 
argue that the isolation which is secured to us by the Channel 
is no guarantee for peace, and that if the engineers can tunnel 
successfully under the Channel, that will bring us more promise 
of peace than any insulating “silver streak” can secure to 
us. We have said something of Mr. Bright’s almost supersti- 
tious faith in the efficacy of physical traffic and the means of 
traffic, in another column. We may add here that we heartily 
second Mr. Bright’s hope that, in this matter of the Channel 
Tunnel, we should act coolly, and “not under the influence of 
panic.” It is precisely, indeed, the panics which the Channel 
Tunnel—once opened—would be likely to cause, which we want 
the public to anticipate in imagination, before deliberately 
sanctioning the step which would bring them upon us. 


The Conservatives made very little of their reply to Mr. 
Childers’s Budget speech on Monday. Indeed, their reply 
was not to his facts, but to inferences which they feared 
that the country would draw from his facts. The simple truth 
is, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer put it, that leaflets de- 
scribing in most misleading terms the alleged financial crimes of 
the Government, have been distributed in thousands in all the 
great boroughs, which it was simply the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s duty to answer by actually comparing the achieve- 
ments of the two Governments in paying off Debt and in paying 
for the wars in which they had embarked, Neither Mr. W. H. 
Smith, nor Lerd George Hamilton, was able to put his finger 
on a single misstatement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
while Sir S. Northeote fell into some curious blunders, in his 
effort to justify his own finance and to depreciate that of his 
successor. Thus, he represented the efficiency of the Army and 
Navy last year, at the time of the Egyptian expedition, ag due 





——$—___ 
to the purchase of ships and stores made with the vote of credit 
asked for by the Tory Government, the fact being that the storeg 
of that time had been wholly consumed long before the date 
of the Egyptian expedition. Sir 8. Northcote romanced also in 
attributing the unpreparedness of the Military and Naval Serviceg 
in 1878 to the undue economy of the Liberal Government which 
went out of office in 1874, and this though every penny which the 
Tories had asked for between 1874 and 1878 had been granted 
at once by the House of Commons. In point of fact, the To 
attack on the Budget speech was a failure, and probably felt to 
be a failure by the party. When the storm of criticism sub. 
sided, Mr. Childers remained in possession of the field, 





Mr. Barry on Wednesday brought forward Mr. Healy’s Bij 
creating Elective Councils for Irish Counties, giving them full 
powers of local taxation, and the right of nominating Sheriffs 
Justices of the Peace, and all other county officers. The Bil 
which is absurdly extreme, as it introduces an elective Magistracy 
which, in the only place where it exists, the City of London. 
we are about to abolish—was warmly supported by the Par. 
nellite Members, but resisted by the Secretary for Ireland, 
Mr. Trevelyan showed that it left most important qnes. 
tions—for example, the right of the Councils to ta, 
as Improvement Boards—entirely unsettled; but he rested 
his argument mainly on the inability of the Government 
to take any such Bill from a private Member. No re 
sponsible Government would touch such a measure without 
having its details ready, and being prepared to carry it through 
as a Cabinet Bill. The second reading was, therefore, defeated 
by 231 to 58. If the Irish are sincere in desiring local self. 
government, they should press it on Mr. Gladstone, not bring 
yteward crude Bills which could not be worked, and which will 
make the Government Bill, when it comes, seem tame. Weare 
heartily for local self-government in Ireland, but we reject the 
election of magistrates, either there or anywhere else. 


Mr. Parnell concluded the debate in a bitter speech, which 
left his general policy less intelligible than ever. After making 
the Parliamentary but perfectly useless points that Mr. Glad- 
stone, who supported local government in Ireland, was absent 
from this discussion, and that Mr. Trevelyan, though now 
objecting to receive such a Bill from a private Member, had in 
the last Parliament voted for a similar private Member’s Bill— 
as if Mr. Trevelyan could learn nothing from official experience 
—he threatened future action. In a very short time a reformed 
Parliament, based on household suffrage, and with a very 
different set of Ministers, would “settle the question upon 
Radical and permanent lines.” Let us trust that may 
prove a true prophecy, at least as to the finality of the 
settlement; but Mr. Parnell, who makes it, on every vacancy 
orders his followers to vote against the Liberals. That 
is to say, he believes in the Millennium, and hopes for it, but 
does his uttermost to keep it back. Whatis the sense of antici- 
pating everything from Radicals, and at the same time telling 
the Irish of Liverpool not to vote for Mr. Smith. The only 
effect of that course is to make Radicals believe that Irishmen 
are incapable of political gratitude. 


Lord Alcester (Admiral Seymour) and Lord Wolseley were on 
Wednesday presented, the former with the freedom of the City 
of London, and the latter with an address of congratu- 
lation, enclosed in a gold casket. They were subsequently 
entertained at a banquet at the Mansion House, where they and 
the Duke of Cambridge and the Marquis of Hartington and 
Mr. Childers all made speeches. These were none of them very 
good, though Lord Wolseley took the opportunity of Mr. 
Childers leaving the War Office to pass a warm eulogium on 
his services in the recent campaign—a gracefully timed recog- 
nition—and for once, the Duke of Cambridge’s was the best. 
He spoke with a directness and jerky plainness which were 
effective. ‘I am all for moral influence. What does moral 
influence mean? It means physical force to back it;” and 
physical force not latent, but ready for use, at what, m 
our days, “is very short notice indeed.” Moral influence is a0 
excellent thing, but “it is the power of an empire which pro- 
duces moral influence.” That is only a bit of a truth, for after 
all, moral weight has belonged to Powers physically very feeble, 
—the Papacy, for example, cannot fire a shot, but is a formid- 
able antagonist,—but it is a bit which, amidst a deluge of senti- 
ment, it is useful to recall. The Law, which is moral influence 
made concrete, is on the side of the policeman ; but still, a wis? 
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Goomissioner picks six-foot candidates, and prefers that they 
pe plucky. Sy ene eee 
There never was such a position as that of the Czar of Russia. 
Europe and Asia are being ransacked to increase the splendour 
of his coronation, the church where the ceremonial is performed 
‘Il be entirely filled with Princes, Grand Dukes, Ambassadors, 
soe Bishops, and the crowds of grandees swarming up from 
‘the whole world are raising rents in Moscow till, on the days of 
festivity, they will exceed the normal standard by two thousand 
+ cent. All Europe is interested and all Russia excited, and the 
centre of the whole scene, the all-powerfal Czar, is to enter the 
city by a circuitous railway route, which will be strictly con- 
cealed. He may come in from east or west, for if he comes by 
the direct road he will be blown up. The precaution is an 
‘extreme one, but many signs indicate that the danger is real. 
The Revolutionists, in Russia as well as abroad, have formally 
warned the Czar that he shall not be crowned, one mine has 
already been discovered, and in every Continental capital there 
is a murmur among the zealots as of expectation. It is simply 
impossible to recede, but there will not be a moment of the 
ceremony during which its hero will not believe that he is being 
eovered” by an assassin. It is a strange passage, however it 
may end, in the history of despotism. The Cesar rarely died 
in his bed, but at least he was safe while his Lictors were round 
him. eee 
The Times of Thursday intimates that Lord Dufferin, after 
his visit to Constantinople and to England, will not return to 
Egypt. That would be a grave misfortune to that country, as 
any diplomatist who might take his place—say Sir R. Morier, 


Minister at Lisbon, or Mr. White, Minister at Bucharest—th’'0- 


latter a man familiar with Turkish provinces—would hold a 
much less weighty influence, and have much to learn, especi- 
ally about persons, from the beginning. We trust Lord 
Dofferin will return to Cairo in spite of the rumour that if 
Lord Ripon resigns in December, owing to his wife’s health. 
Lord Dufferin may be appointed Viceroy. He deserves 
the Indian post, which he wished for when he was despatched 
‘to Canada, but the difficulty of replacing him at Cairo is 
almost insuperable. The question raised by the imes as to 
the status of our Representative in Egypt is easily settled. 
We constantly supplement the regular Ambassador by an 
Envoy Extraordinary—for instance, that was Lord Beacons- 
field’s official position at Berlin—and there is no reason why 


Cairo, which is technically within the Sultan’s dominion. 





The Braithwaite and Buttermere Railway Bill, otherwise 
the Bill for destroying Borrowdale, has been withdrawn. The 
promoters persisted till they reached the Lords, but at last 
even they felt the indignation of every educated man in 
England, 


Mr. Justice Fry is to be the new Lord Justice in place of 
Lord Justice Brett who has been made Master of the Rolls. 
Sir E. Fry is one of the soundest lawyers on the Bench, and 
will make a very good Judge of Appeal,—especially if he will 
beware of the danger of refining and making too much depend 
on single issues not of the widest kind. He is at once lucid 
and conscientious, and while grumblers might call him too 
scrupulous a Judge, even grumblers would find it difficult to 
name any other Judge so fit for the Court of Appeal. His 
forte is discrimination, and his danger is excess in the same 
direction. Mr. A. L. Smith is to be raised to the vacant seat 
on the Bench. 


The new Archbishop of Canterbury received yesterday weck a 
deputation bringing up the address against the Affirmation Bill, 
signed by nearly 14,000 of the Clergy, but his Grace’s reply was 
veryguarded. He reserved the chief part of what he had to say 
onthe ground that he should probably have to speak his mind in 
another place. He observed, nevertheless, that he could see no 
abstract irreligion in substituting an affirmation for an oath, 
and he pointed out that it was by a simple declaration that the 
clergy now repudiate the crime of simony, and by a declaration 
that they give their assent to the Articles and the Book of 
Common Prayer. The Archbishop intimated that if any change 
Were made, it should be made on religious grounds, and ought 
hot to be open to the sort of interpretation to which the deputa- 
tion had alluded,—the interpretation, we presume, that an 

theist was, somehow or other, to be got into the House of 





°mmons. The Archbishop’s remarks were cautious but not 


unsatisfactory so far as they went. But we should like to see 
our clergy openly admitting that there is a religious motive in 
doing plain political justice, even to a man whose morale and 
whose scorn for religion we heartily detest and repudiate. 


The debate on Tuesday night on Mr. O’Connor Power’s large 
proposals for an extensive scheme of Irish migration,—i.c., for 
removing the Irish peasants from the bad land in the west to 
better land elsewhere in Ireland which they are to be aided 
to reclaim,—seems to us to have disposed finally of the 
dream that any such scheme is feasible, or offers the slightest 
prospect of success. He proposed to spend three millions sterl- 
ing in buying half a million of acres of reclaimable land, and two 
millions more in draining and building, so as to render them 
habitable, which would provide farms of twenty acres each for 
25,000 Irish peasants. Mr. Trevelyan showed that the cost of 
this operation would greatly exceed £5,000,000, while the pro- 
spect of ever getting the expenditure back again would be 
extremely bad; whereas the same number of people could be 
established in comfort in Canada or the United States for a sum 
not greatly exceeding £625,000, about one-eighth of the sum 
which Mr. O’Connor Power demands for the far more risky opera- 
tion which he proposed. Mr. Trevelyan’s speech seems to us to 
have proved to demonstration that emigration, and not migration 
within the island, is the true remedy for the extreme poverty of 
the West Coast. Mr. O’Connor Power’s motion was rejected, in 
favour of Lord Lymington’s recommendation of emigration, by 
99 to 33; and then Lord Lymington’s proposal was put, and 
negatived without a division, on the ground that, though it 
suggested the right remedy, it suggested it in an impracticable 
form. 


The Times of yesterday argues for the keeping up of the use- 
less and futile Bishopric of Jerusalem, on no ground whatever 
that we can understand, except that a few English tourists 
might like it, and that it will be a lasting monument of the 
willingness of the Anglican Church to ally itself with the 
Lutheran and Calvinist Church of Prussia. At least, that is 
the only meaning which we can give to its reply to the very 
pertinent question, “ What has the Bishopric done, and why 
should any attempt be made to retain it?” That reply is 
apparently that at least it had the merit of forcing Dr. Newman 
into the Church of Rome. To advocate the sending of a Bishop 
where he has no seeand no clergy worth talking of, that he may 
comfort the minds of a few tourists, and remind Englishmen at 
home that the Anglican Church once at least proclaimed itself 
nearer to a Lutheran and Calvinist Church than to the Church 
of Rome, is one of the most puerile suggestions ever made by 
an English journalist. That is not half as sensible as a pro- 
posal to keep up the burning of the effigy of Guy Fawkes on 
November 5th, because it pleases many boys, and reminds the 
English public of the bloody intentions of a few Romanising 
traitors. Will the Times write next November deploring the 
disuse into which the burning of effigies of Guy Fawkes has 
unfortunately fallen ? 








James Stephens, the well-known Fenian head-centre, has 
written a remarkable letter to the Paris Correspondent of the 
Standard. In it he declares that if the defenders of the 
dynamite policy can only be crushed speedily, the Parnellites 
and the Irish Republican Brotherhood will be able, and will be 
compelled, to unite in one compact party for the deliverance of 
Ireland by force of arms. Mr. Parnell, by no fault of his own, 
has totally failed in his constitutional agitation. Stephens 
adds his belief that Mr. Parnell will ultimately agree to this 
course, as did Washington, Lord E. Fitzgerald, and Mr. 
Smith O’Brien. He believes that an insurrection, provided 
its object is separation, might, if carefully organised, be 
successful, and looks to a subsequent alliance with Eng- 
land so close as to be virtually federal. The total absence 
of insurrectionary plots in Ireland during the last few. years, 
and the expressed repugnance of the leaders to the idea of a 
rising, will be quoted by the historians of the future as the 
strangest fact to be noted in the struggle. It seems to show 
either that the Irish leaders are less in earnest than they are 
supposed to be, or that they believe their followers to be so. 
Their excuse, the disproportion of force, is inadmissible. The 
disproportion is far less than that between the Low Countries 
and Spain, the American Colonies and England, the High- 
landers and England in 1745, or La Vendée and France. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1024 to 1023. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


niacin 


THE DYNAMITE BILL. 


5 er living force remaining in our Parliamentary institu- 
tions was severely tested on Monday evening. The 
Houses were called upon to act rather likea Convention entrusted 
with power to do anything necessary for the safety of the people, 
than as deliberative bodies charged to discuss all proposals 
thoroughly before reducing them to law. One of those emer- 
gencies had occurred, happily so rare in our history, in which 
deliberation is in itself an evil, in which the thousand or more 
persons who make up the National Committee of Safety must 
act, instead of debating,—must recognise that the ship is on 
fire, and that the alternatives are obedience to the officers or a 
grand calamity. The Home Secretary informed the House 
of Commons on his responsibility that the rumoured plot for 
the destruction of London was a reality, that “ the pirates of 
the human race”—they are rather its enemies, for pirates 
seek plunder—were preparing to use those malignant gifts of 
science, the new explosives, for the destruction of parts of the 
capital ; that though many had been arrested, fresh agents 
were immediately expected to arrive, and that the law was 
insufficient to enable the Government to deal with them. It 
was necessary to act at once, and to depart from many 
cherished principles of English legislation. He called 
upon them to authorise the prisoner to claim the right 
of giving evidence, to enable the Magistrates to insist on 
answers criminating a witness—though such answers will not 
be produced against him—to sanction inquiries on oath when no 
one is in custody, to make British subjects responsible for acts 
done abroad, to make illicit possession of explosives of itself a 
felony punishable with fourteen years’ penal servitude, and to 
declare design when accompanied by preparation equivalent to 
successful action. There was material for a night’s debate 
in every clause of the Bill, and in ordinary times parties 
would have divided in defence of or attack on every new 
principle it implies. There was, too, exactly that condition 
of parties which might tempt such a division. The regular 
Opposition is eager for chances of effective debate, and not 
indisposed to waste time during which it is supposed 
that the popularity of the Government is diminishing. 
An irregular opposition of Free Lances, composed of four 
clever aspirants, and six or seven eccentrics, bores, and Irre- 
concileables, is favourable to veiled obstruction as an effective 
policy. More than thirty Irish Members have shown that 
they consider Obstruction a weapon to be used on behalf 
of Ireland, and were suspected—unfairly, we believe, as 
regards the majority—of considering Sir W. Harcourt’s 
“ pirates” a forlorn-hope from their own army. Debate, 
which would be equivalent to failure, seemed eminently 
possible until the Houses sat; but once assembled, the 
Houses acted as if obstruction had never been a possi- 
bility. One single voice, that of the Tory Chief in 
the Lords, was heard in protest against rapid legislation ; 
and for the rest, both Houses were unanimous. The Tories 
helped on the Bill heartily. The Irish Irreconcileables stayed 
away. The Fourth Party, the eccentrics, and the bores cowered 
before what they felt to be the national command, and a Bill 
which in principle is as stringent as any ever passed for the 
repression of crime in Ireland, a Bill which is really a milder 
Thuggee law, was swept through both Houses in a night, and 
was law on the following morning. And it would have been 
law had any one of the smaller factions ventured to oppose, for 
they would, in the determined mood of the Houses and the 
country, have been silenced or expelled, without consideration 
for any consequences, except the passing of the Bill. Parlia- 
ment, in fact, showed itself a true exponent of the feelings of 
the people, rose to the height of the national danger, and met 
the declaration of war hurled at the country by the enemies 
of society with all the vigour and, we need not say, with five 
times the force that could have been displayed by any form of 
Dictatorship. The Houses were not carried away, either. The 
Bill is pronounced by the watchful Americans, who on many 
occasions play to England the part of posterity, “ very mild,” 
the single clause which might be perverted was pointed out, 
and the merciful clause, which allows the accused to give his 
own evidence in contradiction to that of accusers, a right 
invaluable when motive is so completely the essence of the 
crime, was passed as readily as the clauses which punish. 
Whether the Bill is an adequate Bill, remains to be proved; 
but we think it is, There is no moral reason in the world 
against inflicting death on those who prepare explosions of 








a 
which death is an intended or is certain to be an incidental 
consequence; but there are reasons of expediency against 
it, the strongest. being the difficulty of retaining extreme 
measures as permanent parts of the law. The present 
conspiracy, if experience may be trusted, will come short] 
to an end, the excessive tension involved acting on vA 
conspirators like a nervous disease; but the danger from 
science in malignant hands must remain permanent. Human 
curiosity, which we dignify so often with such fine names, hag 
undone the casket, and the released Genius cannot be again con. 
fined. Scoundrels of all kinds are aware of nitro-glycerine 
and all safeguards against crime are impaired thereby, No 
antidote is possible to the nitricized combustibles, oy 
to those, still more dangerous, which do not destroy 
but burn or asphyxiate—vide Colonel Majendie’s effort io 
destroy the contents of the Birmingham carboys—and 
the preventive laws must not, therefore, offend the national 
conscience in its normal state. The punishments are suffi. 
cient, and the real object of the Act, which is to untie 
the hands of the official investigators, who form our first line 
of defence, is most ably pursued. It is in prevention, it must 
not be forgotten, that safety is to be found. The Dynamiteurs 
—we had better adopt the French word at once—may yet 
secure, what they have not yet secured, fanatics as agents, and 
then punishment will not be of much avail. It is to prevention 
we must look, and the Bill authorises search as it would be 
authorised in a magazine with lucifers suspected to be hidden 
therein, enables Magistrates to take evidence at discretion, 
to correlate evidence, and to question criminal witnesses, 
and, in short, does everything that Irish experience has 
proved to be of value. These powers will be ably used, 
There are plenty of Magistrates in England with Mr. 
Jenkinson’s special faculty for tracing out crime—though 
Government was beaten by some of the worse Trades’ 
Unions—and the Police, under the new call upon their 
energies, are developing quite unexpected force. Their 
behaviour in presence of the mew danger, which, it 
must be remembered, keenly affects the imagination, has 
been splendid, and has called out deserved encomiums in 
every Continental capital. Sergeants not specially picked 
travel miles with sleeping volcanoes between their knees, 
which, as they know, an extra rough jolt or an overturn 
might suddenly make active. They enter buildings which 
could in an instant be blown, with themselves, to atoms, with- 
out a shade of hesitation; and watch places compared with 
which a powder magazine is a secure residence, for weeks, with 
unflagging zeal. One policeman in particular seems to have 
chosen a house which he knew, “from his chemical 
studies,” to be perpetually exporting nitro-glycerine, as 
the proper place for him to sleep near. The work of detec- 
tion, too, appears to have been honourably as well as vigilantly 
done, there being no trace of the employment of agents pro- 
vocateurs, and no squeamishness whatever in ascertaining facts. 
The former device cannot be justified by any danger ; but mere 
search, however secret, is, when legal, exactly on the same foot- 
ing as the opening of letters under a Home-Office Warrant,— 
that is, it is a regrettable expedient, to be adopted only when 
the public safety requires, but then not to be neglected. That 
safety does require that a suspicion of manufacturing hun- 
dredweights of nitro-glycerine should be rebutted or con- 
firmed, even though skeleton keys have to be employed 
by responsible officers in the process. With the new 
energy of the Police, the new powers of the Justices, and the 
aroused vigilance of the working-classes—who entirely object 
to have their children blown up at the bidding of persons in 
safety at a distance—and with steady avoidance of panic, we may, 
we believe, keep the enemy at a distance. If not, it must not 
be forgotten that English mining industries went on very well 
before nitro-glycerine was discovered, and that we cannot 
afford to cheapen stone, and slate, and coal, and tunnel work 
at any expenditure of uninterested human life. The explosion 
of cities must be prevented, if we have to buy up all the 
dynamite factories in the country, and make the Govern- 
ment sole manufacturer and possessor of the new artillery. 
States are not bound by any commercial consideration what- 
ever to allow of private war, any more than they are bound to 
allow the construction of tunnels which may prevent sea- 
sickness, at the cost of a conscription. 





LORD SALISBURY’S ESCAPADE. 


ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’S Monday letters are 
likely to obtain a certain success, if one may call ; 
success, as fiascos, Last week, his Monday letter in favour 0 
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Salisbury, was followed by far the most enthusiastic demon- 
favour of Sir Stafford Northcote which that states- 
t obtained in the House of Commons. This week 
letter to prove that Lord Salisbury is the only 
hom the Conservative Party can ever act with 

nity, was followed within only a few hours by a 
= sate pa striking demonstration on the part of Lord 
Salisbury himself,—undertaken, one would almost say, for 
the very purpose of destroying the idol which Lord Randolph 
Churchill had set up, and proving that the one man in 
the Conservative Party who is resolved to mortify every 
Conservative instinct, is the Marquis of Salisbury. “It is 
impossible,” wrote Lord Randolph on Monday morning, “ to 
foresee what may be the effect on the Liberal Party of the 
very liberal use of dynamite which has recently been made, 
and with which we are still threatened.” Lord Salisbury 
himself was determined to verify in a most unexpected manner 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s shrewd apergu. The Marquis is, 
it is said, a scientific chemist, and possibly he had been 
trying his own hand on the experimental manufacture of 
dynamite. At all events, he felt so profound a sympathy 
with the makers of dynamite that he determined to explode a 
little moral nitro-glycerine of his own in defence of their 
rights, and before Lord Randolph's letter had been fairly 
digested by the greater number of his party, Lord Salisbury 
was heard in the House of Lords heaping the most con- 
temptuous reproaches on the Government for their Explosive 
Substances Bill, accusing them of having “ made a breach in 
the courtesy of the House,” of having “ practised a manceuvre 
on our Parliamentary system,” and, to the horror of the Con- 
servative Peers present,—whose blood almost ran cold as they 
heard their Leader making his furious onslaught on the Go- 


Lord Salt 
stration in 
man has ye 
his Monday 
Jeader under w 


vernment for the energetic proposal with which they ask leave 


to deal with the party of Dynamite,—threatening the Govern- 
ment that when the Conservative turn comes, the Tories will 
spring a mine on the Liberals in the very same way. 
Probably no speech ever made in Parliament in our time has 
been heard with a greater sense of surprise and dismay. Some 
have conjectured that the only explanation of it is that Lord 
Salisbury fears a descent on the laboratory at Hatfield under the 
new Act, and resents the restrictions put upon his daring investi- 
gations into the chemistry of nitro-glycerine. Be that as it may, 
the explosion at the Local Government Office itself did not cause 
so much emotion as Lord Salisbury’s speech. The House of 
Commons had passed the measure through all its stages with- 
out a division, and almost without a conversation, Sir Stafford 
Northcote not even opening his mouth, and Sir R. Cross, as 
the Conservative Home Secretary, giving the Bill his most 
cordial approval, though with some expression of hesitation as 
to the permanent character of its fourth section,—the section 
which would touch Lord Salisbury, if, indeed, he did attempt the 
manufacture of any appreciable quantity of nitro-glycerine in his 
private laboratory. But when Sir William Harcourt pointed 
out that no prosecution could take place under the Act except 
with the consent of the Attorney-General, and that in order 
to deal with the nameless owners of dynamite whose motives 
it is impossible to prove, it is absolutely essential to take 
vague powers, though it will be necessary, of course, to use 
them with the utmost discretion,—Sir R. Cross gave way at 
once, and even entreated the House not to diminish the re- 
sponsibility of the Government for a measure adopted dis- 
tinctly on their advice, by resisting any of its clauses. When 
the Bill, thus passed through all its stages in the Lower House 
within something like an hour, came up to the Lords, the last 
thing which anybody expected was that it would find its most 
bitter assailant in the leader of the Tory party. It was a 
measure which, had the Tories been in power, they might 
have proposed with some hesitation to the Liberals, knowing 
how constitutionally reluctant Liberals are to grant very large 
and vague powers to any Administration, even for the better 
Protection of life and property. But it was a measure against 
Which nobody dreamt that one of the richest and most 
arbitrary nobles in the kingdom, and one to whom all 
those who are rich and arbitrary look to denounce fiercely 
the democratic assailants of wealth and power, would take 
up the cudgels, Yet Lord Salisbury accused the Govern- 
ment of availing themselves of a popular panic for the pur- 
pose of excusing a violation of the Constitution and a trick 
on the usages of Parliament. We believe that the few Con- 
servative Peers present felt as if ac hasm had opened suddenly 
at their feet when they saw how nea they had been to making 
P Supreme leader of the man who thus attacked a measure 

ter their own hearts, What did these Conservatives think of 








Lord R. Churchill’s prophesying, after they had listened to Lord 
Salisbury’s plea for the liberty of dynamite, as they read and 
re-read Lord Randolph’s assertions that in the matter of the 
Arrears Bill, and in the matter of the Oaths or Affirmation, 
Lord Salisbury had been right and Sir Stafford Northcote 
wrong? They must have impatiently asked themselves what 
either Arrears Bills or Affirmation Bills matter, com- 
pared with power to put down these attempts to blow 
up London, and compared with the indecency of a 
Tory leader personally attacking the Government of the 
day for frankly asking the power it needs to put them 
down. Lord Randolph Churchill is certainly very unlucky. 
His suggestion that the “liberal use of dynamite,”—Lord 
Randolph does not spell “ liberal” with a capital letter, but he 
evidently intended to play upon that meaning of the word,— 
might produce some vast change in the policy of the Liberal 
party, who might be induced to meet dynamite by proposing 
revolution, showed a real instinct of what was in the wind, 
though a perverted instinct. He scented danger, but he 
scented it from the wrong quarter. It was the Tory leader of his 
own heart who was meditating a liberal use of dynamite for the 
better guidance of the Tory party,—who was meditating the 
coup of blowing up his own reputation by an explosion in 
favour of Explosives. 

After this, it is very little use discussing who may have 
been right and who wrong in relation to the Oath or Affima- 
tion question, or in relation to the Arrears Bill. It is inter- 
esting to know on such good authority, what, however, was 
pretty well known before, that Sir Stafford Northcote 
originally sided with the Government on the Bradlaugh ques- 
tion, and was only brought over to the view of those cham- 
pions of orthodoxy Sir H. Drummond Wolff and Lord Perey 
by the authority of Lord Beaconsfield. It is interesting to 
be assured that Lord Salisbury wanted to throw out the 
Arrears Bill on the second reading, and would have carried his 
party in the House of Lords with him, had not Sir Stafford 
intervened to plead for amendments; and had he not promised 
that if the amendments were rejected, he would support Lord 
Salisbury in throwing out the Bill. All these facts 
betray, what, indeed, no one who knows Sir Stafford North- 
cote can doubt, that he understands the genuine Conservatism 
of the country,—-the spirit that dislikes change, and yet is 
never prepared for too violent a resistance to strongly sup- 
ported change,—far better than Lord Salisbury. Sir Stafford 
Northcote, no doubt, like all Conservative statesmen, believes 
that when he surrenders the outworks he is not surrendering 
the citadel itself, but is going to make a strenuous defence in 
the citadel. Only when the moment comes for that strenuous 
defence, his prudence tells him that it is useless, and he 
surrenders the citadel too. That is not very gallant leader- 
ship. But it is thoroughly Conservative leadership. It is the 
kind of leadership that the timid party like, and what they 
are, on the whole accustomed to. Lord Salisbury does not 
belong to the timid party, and does not in the least under- 
stand them. He belongs to the raging party, the party that 
would smite democracy hip and thigh, if it could, from Dan 
even to Beersheba, but that if it could not, would welcome de- 
struction on itself, rather than not express its passionate detesta- 
tion of democracy in a pitched battle, however disastrous. He 
is the Coriolanus of our day; and no doubt, part of his interest 
in dynamite is a sort of dumb sympathy with restrained and 
captive violence such as that which burns within his own soul. A 
devotee of political epilepsy like Lord Randolph Churchill may 
well fix on Lord Salisbury as his trusted leader. But the true 
Conservative party, which dislikes nothing more intensely than 
political epilepsy, will not follow him. Sir Stafford Northcote 
has an easy game to play, which consists chiefly in holding his 
tongue, and letting his rival ruin his own cause. The fiasco of 
Monday night will not soon be forgotten. We take it that 
after that, Lord Salisbury has about as much chance of being 
recognised as Commander-in-Chief of the Conservative Party as 
O’Donovan Rossa himself. 


THE REASONS FOR PAYING-OFF DEBT. 


T is worth while to consider the arguments for paying-off 
English Debt, for there is more latent distaste for Mr. 
Childers’ proposals in that direction than their reception in 
Parliament would indicate. Everybody accepts them, but 
everybody does not like them ; and if the electors were, as in 
France, the Fundholders, the resistance might speedily be per- 
ceptible. The opposition, which as yet is hardly overt, comes 
from two classes, A good many men, of whom Mr. Hubbard, 
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we see, has made himself the spokesman, question whether 
the payment of Debt is really as beneficial to the country 
as’ the remission of taxes. You pay off an obligation, 
they say, to the extent of a million a year, and that money 
stays in the pockets of the people; but if you remit a tax of 
a million, the money also stays, and so, in addition, does all 
the profit from the fresh trade produced by every remission. 
If the tea-duty is taken off, for example, the poor benefit by 
the reduced cost of their tea, and, in addition, the exporter, the 
importer, the shipowner, and the distributing shopkeeper benefit 
by the increased consumption. That argument quite carries 
away some men, who forget that, apart altogether from the 
general reasons of State policy, which we give below, every 
remission of a tax tends, in the first instance, to benefit a class, 
the traders; while every reduction of Debt directly relieves the 
whole community, which is not only taxed for the Debt, but is 
answerable for its security. There might, of course, be a tax 
so bad in principle or oppressive in its incidence, that no re- 
duction of Debt could be as valuable as the remission of the 
impost ; but, unless we consider tobacco a necessity, or believe 
the Income-tax to be deducted from the wage-paying fund, 
instead of the fund for buying superfluities—as is now nearly, 
though not quite, true—no such tax can be said to re- 
main. Those who oppose reduction of Debt on this ground 
are not, however, so formidable as those who dislike it 
on another. These are the whole body of ‘Trustees, in- 
cluding Corporations like the Hospitals, timid investors, and 
men interested in Banks, Insurance Companies, and all the 
concerns which must place large sums in securities at once 
safe and saleable. at short notice. They know perfectly well 
the first secret of "Change—that, as compared with the bulk of 
the Debt, the quantity of Consols bought and sold is very small 
indeed ; they see that Two and a half per cent. Stock mounts 
with the steadiness of mercury in fine weather, and they fear 
that with the heavy and continuous purchases arranged by Mr, 
Childers, Consols will speedily reach the point—105, we believe 
—at which conversion becomes a financial certainty. They see 
a gaunt spectre before them, a National Stock yielding only two 
and a half per cent., with a subsidiary Stock behind that yield- 
ing only two; and they ask, with deep sighs, half of alarm 
and half of fatness, what, then, will be the use of ac- 
cumulating cash? Every safe investment sympathises with 
Consols, their great old rival, Land, is terribly out of favour, 
and it seems possible that 2 per cent. may, within ten years, 
be for the time a usual minimum dividend. Some of our 
readers will smile, but in every country except England and 
America this odd fear—a fear, in truth, lest one’s credit 
should be too good—weighs heavily on Treasuries, preventing 
operations of great profit tu the taxpayer. In France in par- 
ticular, the Treasury is at this moment paying £2,250,000 a 
year more than it need, from a fear that the peasant holders 
of the Fives will be enraged if they are suddenly paid off, or 
offered Fours. 

There is, of course, no danger from this fear in England, 
where the notion of taxing the people for a needless payment 
to Fundholders would be scouted ; but still it operates silently, 
and it is well every now and then to state the great reasons 
for paying Debt. One distinctly is a moral one, that if we 
have borrowed foolishly or lavishly—and we have undoubtedly 
done both, though not on our grandfathers’ scale—we ought 
to pay off our own Debt, if we can, and not burden posterity 
for ever. Posterity is justly liable for any cost of insurance, 
but not in the same degree for the cost of blundering. Of 
course, it must pay, just as the son of a drunkard must pay 
for his father’s drunkenness; but the liability is more an 
affliction than a duty. Another reason, a temporary one, is 
the certainty that, as gold is becoming appreciated—we wish 
Mr. Goschen would give us a better word—the Debt must, 
while that process continues, press more heavily, the 
interest on Consols being guaranteed in gold. A third 
argument is the strong probability that this generation is 
eating too greedily of the great cake, its territorial fortune. 
We may be exhausting the soil, we are certainly exhausting 
the woods, the quarries, and the brick-fields, and we shall 
shortly be exhausting the coal-mines. There may be remedies 
for this, for we do not know what science will do for us,—if 
we could store the electricity developed, for instance, by the 
tide, we might almost dispense with coal,—but the probability 
of exhaustion is great enough to be considered, as is also the 
chance that emigration may at no distant date deplete the 
population of Great Britain, as well as of Ireland. There is 
no present danger, for the emigrants, though they carry 
away energy, leave room for those left behind to use 











their energies in; but a large reduction of : 
would make the Debt a He more serious ee ~ 
should stagger under it, if we were only twenty waillteias 
with a soil pining for a period of recuperation, and producing 
therefore, poor crops,—a state of affairs which many bo 
observers believe to have already arrived in Ireland. To “ 
off Debt under such circumstances is only wise, as wise 7 
would be in a landlord who expected a fall of rents to clear off 
his mortgages while his income remained at its high level, 
Englishmen hardly feel the taxes just now—the true secret of 
the tendency to increased Estimates—and they should utilise 
their prosperity to reduce the burdens on their future, 

The grand reason for paying Debt is, however, none of 
these, but a very different one. We want to strengthen the 
credit of the State, as the cheapest and best of all Insurances 
That Credit is, in truth, a gigantic force, which enables 
England even now to maintain her position in the world without 
a conscription, and which may hereafter enable her to undertake 
great schemes for the internal benefit of the people. The 
ability to raise huge sums at once rapidly and cheaply is the 
steam-power in our engine. The Continent smiles at our 
Army, but does not want to provoke us, because it knows that 
it could be quintupled for defence without the Treasury 
quaking. A hundred millions a year would give us a million 
of men, and we could spend that for five years, and still be 
burdened only with an extra fourpence on the Income-tax and 
threepence a pound on sugar. That is a brutal form of stating 
the truth, but it is a truth; and in the truth, which becomes 
more true with every payment of Debt, is the most potent 
application of the principle of Insurance. We have not to pa 
the money, because we could pay it. If any one doubts that, 
let him look at the position of the United States. That 
grand Republic has no Fleet, and on the water could hardly 
fight Spain. But she has reduced her Debt by strenuous 
paying to a trifling amount, barely ten millions a year, and 
every one knows that if she wanted a fleet to blow Spain out 
of the water, or to contest the seas with us, she would buy and 
build one in twelve months. Her payment of her Debt is an 
insurance not only against defeat, but against attack. Nor is 
this all. If there is one movement in modern society which 
is gaining in distinctness, startling distinctness, it is that 
which impels the whole community to use its aggregate force 
for the benefit of the suffering masses at its base. Call it 
Socialism, or any nickname ‘you please, but the impulse is there. 
At this moment, England has given sixty millions,—the capital 
value of the permanent tax of three millions,—for the education 
of the Poor. At this moment, Lord Salisbury, the Tory chief, 
not the Liberal, has publicly stated that it would be well for 
the State to assist in rehousing the body of the people, that 
is, practically to rebuild, or repair, or improve the majority 
of the six million houses in the country, a task of appall- 
ing extent. It is certain that not only will snch pro- 
positions continue to be made, but that some of them, 
once reduced to solid plans, will sooner or later be 
carried out. The Democracy will not live in wretchedness, 
if it can be comfortable without plunder. The whole ques- 
tion, whether this movement shall be ruinously costly, that is, 
shall involve such taxation as will make industry languish, 
or shall be comparatively cheap, will depend in the long-run 
on State credit, and that is dependent on payment of the 
Debt. Suppose, again to put the matter with brutal distinct- 
ness, it took a loan of £500,000,000 to repair the lacuna in 
our civilisation, the bad housing of the people being one of 
them. What would that cost in dividend? At present, pro- 
bably four per cent., or £20,000,000a year ; but, if conversion 
could be effected, and a Two per Cent. Loan be started, it 
might be only three per cent., or only £15,000,000. In other 
words, Mr. Childers’ principle would have increased the 
potency of the State for social improvement, as well as for 
battle, by one-fourth, a calculation which is possibly in excess 
of present truth, but which will bring the actual truth home to 
all minds. That truth is, that not only is every hundred 
millions we pay off available for future expenditure, but avail- 
able at a lower rate, the investors thinking the State promise 
still more secure. In other words, if we could gradually pay 
the whole Debt off, the Kingdom could raise a thousand 
millions for any beneficial or needful purpose, and then be no 
more burdened than it is now. We despair of conveying to 
our readers an accurate imrression of the magnitude of that 
force, for a mouth-filling phrase like a thousand millions— 
though it is only two-thirds of the French Debt—is, except to 
financiers, beyond realisation; but perhaps this will give them 
some idea of it:—The power to raise a thousand millions means 
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o employ a million of workers or fighters at £1 a week 
oo se aa OF course, the Debt will not be paid, though 
the Americans are setting such an example; but Mr. Childers’s 
heavy blows at it,which he would redouble if the Representatives 
encouraged him, do proportionately store up new force for the 
State, which Parliament may in twenty years employ in 
furthering great efforts for the improvement of the condition 
of the people. Socialism, as usually explained, we distrust 
utterly. A man in health should either earn his own living 
or go where he can do it, not pillage his neighbours ; but that 
the community can make this earning easier, by securing 
certain conditions of civilisation at the general expense, we 
make no doubt whatever. It is all very well to talk of 


Socialism, but if the English were a non-subscribing people, 
like the French and Irish, a State-supported Hospital for 
Accidents would have to be set up in each great city. All 
the chatter in the world about paying for one’s own broken 
bones would not hinder that work one week. 





FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


HE discussion which has been raging this week upon the 
T Continent as to the alleged Tripartite Treaty between 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, has thrown a flood of light upon 
Prince Bismarck’s present policy, and on the situation of 
France. In the first place, it is clear that he has succeeded 
in binding the three States together in a defensive league 
against any attack from France, or France at the head of a 
coalition. It was from the beginning certain that Reuter’s 
telegram of last week, with its official form and simple 
directness of statement, either emanated from the Italian 
Ministry, or was sanctioned by them, as otherwise it would 
never have got over the [Italian wires. Continental 
Governments, fortunately, do not allow semi-official cor- 
porations like ‘Reuter’s” and the “Agence Havas” to 
publish statements of that kind, statements which might 
produce a breach cf international relations, at their own 
discretion. If they did, the fortunes of all fundholders, and 
perhaps the peace of the world, would lie at the mercy of a 
cosmopolitan group of acute speculators, whose agents know 
exactly how news will affect the markets. The denials instantly 
made signified little, the governing theory of foreign diplomatists 
being that if you have a right to keep a Treaty secret, you 
have ex necessitate a right to deny its existence; and now the 
form of denial has been given up. The Foreign Minister of 
Italy, 8. Mancini, has admitted in Parliament, while employ- 
ing all forms of politeness towards France, that there is an 
agreement which, in his judgment, will tend to make Italy 
more secure; and an “ eminent Italian ” in Paris, obviously not 
an independent personage, has explained to the Daily News the 
object for which it has been made. The Government of Vienna 
has suddenly stopped some costly preparations it was making 
for the additional defence of its southern frontier, and is slowly 
moving garrisons from the south to the east; while in Berlin, 
Prince Bismarck has spoken for himself, in the North-German 
Gazette. In an article admitted to be directly inspired, that 
journal points out that the interests of the three Powers compel 
an alliance, inasmuch as all must be endangered if one were 
defeated, and allows that the three Courts have simul- 
taneously perceived wherein their interest lies. In fact, 
though a formal reticence is still preserved, in order 
to avoid international questioning, the fact of an agreement 
is conceded, and whether it is in the form of a Treaty or of an 
accepted memorandum matters little. That it is unwritten 
we do not believe, for there are no facts more constantly pre- 
sent to Prince Bismarck than his master’s age and his own 
broken health, and he would not leave either Rome or Vienna 
the chance of denying hereafter that she was bound in 
honour to support Germany. As to the precise nature of the 
agreement little is said, but Reuter’s original account was 
Plainly either an official lie or an official truth, and was 
most probably the latter. At all events, the drift of the 
agreement may safely be taken to be that, if France at- 
tacks either Germany, or Austria, or Italy, the remaining two 
Powers shall defend the attacked one ; and that if Russia alone 
attacks either, the other two shall either assist or remain 
benevolently neutral. Prince Bismarck has, in fact, bound 
Central Europe, from Koenigsberg to Naples, into a single 
defensive league, so strong in men and organisation that attack 
on it would be almost an act of madness, The combined 
‘rman and Austrian armies, two millions strong, are set 
absolutely free, without dread even of a diversion from the 
Italian side. No Power not carried away by a Revolutionary 
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mania would risk so dangerous an enterprise. So long as 
this agreement continues, and is not transmuted into an offen- 
sive league, Europe is safe from war, except under one contin- 
gency. <A Revolutionary party may master either France or 
Russia and pour over the frontier, carrying an idea before its 
armies, as happened in 1793. Such an occurrence might 
dissolve all combinations, but though possible, it is out- 
side the range of practical politics, and for the present there 
is peace,—armed, burdensome, and costly peace, but still 
peace. 

The state of affairs now admitted, and commented on in 
France with extreme though natural acrimony, has been for 
some time suspected, and we turn with fresher interest to the 
arguments which have produced it. These are not, as might 
have been supposed, fears of a Revolution in France, but fears 
of a Restoration. Prince Bismarck has a low idea of popular 
forces; he thinks, like a true Prussian, that they are always weak 
for war, and he avows in the North-German Gazette, for the 
twentieth time, that he has no dread of France while she is 
still Republican. Her institutions bind her, he says, to keep 
the peace. He does not believe, in fact, that she will be able 
to go to war, and he says so with a crude frankness which has 
almost put the Republican journalists of Paris beside them- 
selves. They cannot bear to be told that Republicanism 
means weakness abroad, and they would like to march to Berlin, 
just to show Monarchists that Republics can fight, if they 
please. Their anger is a little unreasonable, as Prince 
Bismarck has expressed the same opinion before; but it 
is accentuated by his avowal of another and a new belief. He 
thinks the French Republic in danger, and that not from the 
Extremists, but from the Royalists. He expects, he hints, to 
see a King in France who must rely upon the Army and the 
Clericals, and who will, if it is humanly possible, declare war 
either upon Germany or Italy. The claim of the new monarch 
to his throne will be the revival of French ascendancy in 
Europe. The Italians are under the same apprehension. Their 
statesmen think the Republic has failed because its Ministers 
change so rapidly, and expect its successor to be a King. 
Indeed, the “eminent Italian” who instructs the Daily 
News, and who is plainly acquainted with the arguments 
which move his own Court and Berlin, affirms that 
the leading Generals of the French Army have an 
understanding among themselves that the Monarchy shall be 
restored. In this event, he says Italy would at once have to 
dread invasion for the restoration of Rome to the Papal Chair, 
and of course Europe would be in flames. No date for this 
action of the Generals is mentioned, but a remark made by 
M. Ferry, during the debate on the Expulsion Bill, that the 
Comte de Paris would be a “ formidable personage ” when the 
Comte de Chambord died, suggests that this is the contingency 
that the Generals are supposed in France, as well as in Italy, 
to await. 

All this seems to us rather dreamy, but the dream is one of 
a kind which may weigh heavily both with Prince Bismarck 
and King Humbert. The latter probably inherits his father’s 
dread of the Roman Question as the one serious danger of the 
new Monarchy, while the former has been consistent all through. 
He cannot conceive that a Republic can be strong, or that 
“an Army” can mean anything but its General Officers. He, 
therefore, though expecting peace while the Republic lasts, 
disbelieves in its lasting, and he may very well think he knows 
that the General Officers in France are both discontented and in- 
clined to Monarchy. His twodata—that the Republic will not 
last, and that Generals are the Army—being granted, his policy 
is clear enough ; and it is as to his data, if anywhere, that he is 
making mistakes. We believe he is making them. We ques- 
tion the grounds for his belief that the Republic will fall, and 
deny entirely that the French General Officers are equivalent 
to the Army of France. The latter assumption was disposed 
of when Marshal MacMahon resigned, for, bat that he knew 
that a coup d'etat would produce “war in the barracks,” 
he would have retained the Presidency. The French 
Generals will not face that danger, and if they will 
not, they must wait till the peasants and artisans who 
fill the ranks weary of the Republic. Where is the sign 
of that? The peasantry are so content that they hardly 
care to go to the polls, and scarcely know the names of the 
Ministers whom the National Assembly chooses to set up. So 
far from their syrapathising in the rage at the loss of prestige 
which is supposed to influence the Army, they notoriously 
abandoned Gambetta for fear he should go to war, and would 
turn out any Chamber which embarked on a policy of enter- 
prise. They refused even to permit action in Egypt. Their 
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feeling may change, of course, but till it changes it must sway 
the private soldiery ; and if it did change, why should they turn 
to a King? Because, Prince Bismarck will say, he alone could give 
them the needful military strength. That is his view, and it 
may be a true one—we do not think so—but it is the exact 
opposite of the view of French Republicans. Their belief, 
certainly justified by their history and by the example of 1870, 
is that a Republic has more energy than a Monarchy, that the 
People can find a better General than a King can, and that if 
they are to fight, they had better fight under a Dictatorship. 
Had Gambetta lived, it is to him they would have turned, and 
French capacity did not die with Gambetta. We see nothing 
even plausible in Prince Bismarck’s view, while its expression 
will undoubtedly produce two grand results. The peasantry will 
be more convinced than ever that the Republic means peace 
and the Monarchy war, while the Republicans will be more 
angrily zealous than ever to place men of their own opinions 
at the head of the great military divisions. The Prince has 
made the Monarchy and its adherents alike ‘ suspect,” and 
has so far done all he could to prevent the realisation of 
his own dream. He may, of course, retort that this is what 
he wishes, but ke must not complain if increased belief in 
his patriotism is accompanied by decreased belief in his 
sagacity. 





THE NEW ASPECT OF THE AFFIRMATION BILL. 


E are not particularly well pleased—except so far as the 
change promises a speedier, though a scantier measure 
of justice—with the decision of the Government that what 
is called the retrospective action of the Affirmation Bill is 
to be dropped. If it is just to allow any constituency to elect 
whom they will to a seat in the House of Commons, without 
imposing on the person chosen any theological test, it is 
clearly just to insist that, when once he has been thus chosen, 
—hateful as we regard some of his convictions and some of his 
denials,—he ought to be permitted to take his seat in the House 
of Commons without imposing on him any such test, and with- 
out subjecting him to special disabilities on the ground that 
he has been franker with the House of Commons than many 
of his brother-Members. The Clergy seem to us to have got 
into their heads the very unmanly and immoral idea that if 
you can find the means of politically plaguing an Atheist of 
immoral opinions, you ought to do so, even though you cannot 
justify on any principle the course you pursue. Nobody pretends 
that a genuine theistic test ought to be elaborated and en- 
forced on Members of the House of Commons. Nobody pre- 
tends that the present Oath was imposed in order to play the 
part of such a test, or that it could be defended on principle 
if it had been imposed for that purpose. And yet, all those 
who argue against the Affirmation Bill, argue that it is right 
to take advantage of a sheer political accident, which no one 
asks us to erect into a permanent barrier, for the purpose of 
keeping an objectionable Member outside the House of Com- 
mons. We confess that that seems to us a very petty sort of 
political injustice. We could say a great deal in favour of 
making one of Mr. Bradlaugh’s books the ground for expelling 
him from the House of Commons. We can say nothing 
at all in favour of the spiteful advantage which the pseudo- 
religious party have taken of his frankness with the House of 
Commons, to keep him out of his seat by a side-wind. It 
seems to us that it is often 1izkt to smite evil as evil, But 
we deny that it is ever right to deny to a man in whom 
we find evil, simply because we find that evil in him, the 
full advantage of the general principles which we have laid 
down for all Englishmen alike. We therefore take no pleasure 
at all in the decision of the Government to follow a precedent 
in itself tainted with the same kind of injustice, by refusing 
retrospective effect to the Affirmation Bill. The only result 
of that refusal is that it will put Mr. Bradlaugh to the expense 
of seeking a new election, and will give his opponents one 
more chance of defeating him at the poll,—unfairly, as it 
seems to us, in both cases, Nothing would please us better 
than to see Mr. Bradlaugh defeated at the poll, if his seat 
had been vacated through any of the ordinary causes which 
vacate seats. But we feel more keenly any deliberate unfairness 
to one whose principles we condemn so strongly as we con- 
demn Mr. Bradlaugh’s, than we should feel it towards a man 
whom we could admire and revere. There is nothing 
which seems to us more obligatory than to be scrupulously 
just in our treatment of those whom we dislike and 
condemn. 
Still, the effect of the new departure is undoubtedly this, 





—that the Conservatives, instead of being ahi Acne 
future to call the Affirmation Bill a Deadleng the 
Bill, ought, if they were but just, to call it a Bs . 
for compelling Mr. Bradlaugh to run the gauntlet a 
third elevtion before taking his seat. Considerin yi 
no one pleads for a genuine theistic test for Mochon 
of Parliament, that no one supposes that such a test : 
even possible, that every one of the “ pious” party re ok 
the chance of keeping out Mr. Bradlaugh as a mere vi d 
fall for them, to which his own frankness has acciddatiie 
exposed him, it must be admitted, we think, that, far tong 


being a Bradlaugh Relief Bill, this is a Bill for imposing a 


mild species of pains and penalties on a particular athei 

happened to have confided his state Ss mind to the at 
We quite admit that the precedent drawn from the reluct. 
ant relief afforded to Roman Catholics is a strong pre. 
cedent, and covers exactly the same ground, Onl 
we should say that there also injustice was deus 
owing to the exceeding parsimony with which English 
religion usually deals out justice to those whom it has 
formerly thought it its duty to withstand. Mr. O'Connell 
the elected Roman Catholic candidate of 1829, was elected 
with a full knowledge of his Roman Catholicism, and, indeed 
because of his Roman Catholicism ; and to put him to the 
necessity of appealing again to his constituents to say that 
they would elect him none the less willingly because Parlig. 
ment had accorded to him a tardy and scanty justice 
was to our mind simply unfair. And so with Mr, Brad. 
laugh. Northampton, no doubt, had the  bad-taste to 
elect him in great measure because of his well-known denial 
of faith in a God, and it would be simply ridiculous to suppose 
that anybody voted for him so long as the Oath stood in his 
way, who would refuse to vote for him after the obstacle had 
been removed. At least, if any such there were, they certainly 
deserved to have no new chance of rejecting him, for they knew 
that the House itself might at any time admit him to take the 
oath, if the majority should be disposed so to do. We think 
that both in 1829 and now, the election validly made, and to 
which effect could not be given only because the oath could 
not be taken, should have been accepted, so soon as the 
special difficulty was removed. However, the Government 
have decided otherwise, and we do not doubt that their deci- 
sion will much facilitate the passing of a good Bill, though 
not the Bill which we should have preferred. And cer. 
tainly, it takes away the last excuse which any one not 
desirous of imposing a strict Theistic test can offer for 
opposing it. Even the House of Lords will hardly venture 
to refuse the House of Commons the power of accepting an 
affirmation instead of an oath, from those who regard the 
affirmation as equally obligatory on them and as a more veracious 
expression of their true mind. Atleast, if the Peers do choose 
to make a great constitutional question of the oath, it is clear 
that they must, in common consistency, alter the oath itself, 
and do whatever they can to preyent its being taken, as it has 
so often been taken, by Agnostics, Secularists, Positivists, and 
Indifferentists,—in fact, by men to whom religious questions 
have never been serious questions in any sense, and who have 
repeated the oath just as they would stand up at grace, 
just to conform to a convention which did not interest them 
sufficiently to dispose them to challenge or resist it. If the 
Oath is, in future, to be a bulwark of Theism, it must be 
a very different thing indeed from what it has been. And 
this, we think, even the House of Lords must recognise, 
should they feel disposed to throw out the Affirmation 
Bill. The only thing to be said in favour of the aban- 
donment of the retrospective clause is this,—that incom- 
plete justice speedily granted is often a great deal better than 
complete justice long deferred; and that the abandonment 
of the retrospective clause will undoubtedly make the Bill 
a great deal easier to pass, though not so complete a satis- 
faction of the political justice of the case when once it is 
passed, 


THE GRAND COMMITTEES. 


: io important experiment of delegating the detailed work 
of the House of Commons to Grand Committees has 
now been on trial for a week. The Standing Committee 
on Trade meet on Mondays and Fridays, the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law on Tuesdays and Thursdays. By this arrange 
ment, the members of the two Committees are placed as nearly 
as possible on an equality. Each Committee has to give up 4 
morning and a Government night; each will enjoy the 


comparative leisure of a morning and a private Members 
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: The Members of the Committee on Trade came 
nigh’ because Supply is usually tak 
off a little the worst, because Supply is usually taken on 
q Friday evening, whereas Tuesdays very often end in a 
ant-out. But when the burdens are not identical, it is 
bs ible to adjust them with entire accuracy, and though the 
a ok of the two falls to the Committee on Law, it 
comes UpoD the men who, in other respects, have most to do. 
The accommodation in the two Committee Rooms is suffi- 
cient,—a point which in any building associated with the 
House of Commons deserves. notice for its strangeness. At 
starting, an effort has been made to obliterate the usual party 
division as regards seats, the first move in this direction being 
appropriately made by Mr. Forster. Asthe Bills which will be re- 
ferred to the Standing Committees will be those into which party 
considerations are supposed not to enter, this is a sensible in- 
novation. Inasmuch, however, as party considerations do some- 
times intrude themselves where they are least expected, it is 
not impossible that in the end the gangway of the Committee 
Room may be as significant a division as the floor of the House 
itself. There is but little room for Reporters, and the morning 
rs seemingly hold themselves emancipated from the obliga- 
‘on of reporting the proceedings any earlier than suits their 
phew At sett; the report of Monday’s proceedings did 
not appear in the 7'%mes until Wednesday. On the whole, this 
is no disadvantage. Discussions in Committee are, or ought 
to be, meant for the Committee itself, not for the outside pub- 
lic. It is enough for them to follow the debates on general 
principles, which are still reserved to the fuli House. Nothing 
robably will more —— a business like shortness, which 
has hitherto characterised the meetings of the Committees, 
The members scarcely speak for five minutes, but they thresh- 
out all the stronger arguments, till their debates are far more 
interesting to read than those of the House. They evidently 
mean business, and they advance it rapidly. 

The first question that had to be decided on Monday 
was the position and functions of the Chairman. Ought 
he to regard himself as the Speaker of the Com- 
mittee, or may he leave the Chair, and make a speech 
like any ordinary Member? The question is not one 
that decides itself. On the one hand, if the Chairman 
declares himself for or against an amendment, it may bring 
his impartiality into suspicion. It is not often, indeed, that a 
Chairman has the opportunity of making or marring an 
amendment, but from time to time such an occasion does 
present itself, and when it does, it is undoubtedly con- 
venient that the Chairman should lave taken no part 
in the discussion. On the other hand, the Chairman’s 
opinion will usually be better worth having than that of most 
other Members of the Committee as regards the particular 
Bill which is being considered. Mr. Goschen, for example, is 
a great authority on trade and commerce, and if he is silenced, 
“ne — to be, the Committee will undoubtedly be the 
osers. The shortest way out of the difficulty would be for 
the Chairman of each Genusites to be taken ae among the 
less qualified Members ; but this would hardly, in the long- 
pis m3 to the dignity of the Committee, or help to speed the 
espatch of its business. All things considered, we incline to 
think that Mr. Goschen’s view is needlessly formal, and that 
the advantage of hearing his opinion on critical questions over- 
— the risk that, when he interferes to keep order, he 
may be supposed to lean too strongly to the side on which he 
has himself spoken. Of one thing, however, we are clear, and 
that is, that the Chairman ought not to have power to “ sum 
up.” The case of a Judge summing-up the evidence to a jury 
18 not really parallel. Grand Committees will be quite 
able to form their own conclusion upon the arguments 
they have heard, and what the Chairman would have 
Me hay ei them would not be evidence which needs 

wysis by a trained mind, in order to show the true 
bearing of what has been said, but opinions which have 
dlready fulfilled, or failed to fulfil, the end for which they 
have been stated. A Chairman’s summing-up would really 
the most effective of all the speeches on the side which he 
really favoured, and it would be all the more effective, because 
It Would have the apparent impartiality of a Judge’s charge. 
a 18 not, however, in the Committee-rooms that the fate 
of the Grand Committees will be decided. So long as a Bill 
1s before them, everything may go well. The experiment may 
seem to show that the details of a long and complicated measure 
ti be settled without undue delays or unnecessary 
a t, and that a Standing Committee can be made so fair a 
7 sentative of the best sense of the House, as to make its 
Juégment upon matters of detail more valuable, because more 








intelligent, than that of the House itself. But when all this 
has been made plain, the ill-considered action of a minority 
may, unless the House is at once patient and resolute, undo all 
that the Grand Committee have effected. In theory, every 
point that has been fought-out in a Standing Committee may 
be fought-out again on the Report. The House of Commons 
has merely delegated its powers in a particular stage of certain 
Bills; it has not definitely parted with those powers. 
Every amendment that has been proposed and rejected in 
the Committee may be reproposed when the Committee sub- 
mits the result of its labours to the House ; and if Mr. Lowther 
is to be believed, there will be some Members whose high 
sense of duty will forbid them to be content with any con- 
clusion in framing which they have not had a hand. On this 
theory, the fact that a Standing Committee has spent weeks 
on a Bankruptcy Bill must go for nothing, so long as there be 
in the House a single country gentleman, Guardsman, or 
younger son who has still something to contribute from the 
depths of his impecunious consciousness to the true view of 
the question. On the other hand, it may sometimes happen 
that some point of real importance, or—what in legislation 
comes pretty nearly to the same thing—what a good many 
people think of real importance, has either been neglected or 
too soon dismissed in the deliberations of the Standing Com- 
mittees. A Member who makes this omitted point his own 
will have no opportunity of pressing it upon the Committee, 
and his only chance of calling attention to it will be to move 
an amendment onthe Report. The success of the Grand-Com 

mittee experiment will depend in a great measure upon the 
power of the House to discourage the first kind of reconsidera~ 
tion, without discouraging the second. It must learn how to 
resist endeavours the object of which is not so much to alter 
the result, as to repeat the process by which it has been 
reached, and yet listen willingly to any honest effort to show 
that the Committee has left a part of its work undone, or has 
done it badly. It will not be an easy combination to secure, 
but Grand Committees have already disappointed so many 
prophets of evil, that it is allowable to hope that this further 
triumph may yet be in store for them. 








THE FEAR OF DYNAMITE. 


; an Dyvamite should be greatly dreaded is natural, 
because anything which will destroy great numbers at 
once is greatly dreaded. The sympathy between human beings 
is so strong, that a prospect of the simultaneous death of a 
large group creates more fear—or is it more agitation >—in each 
of them than the fear of death for himself only does. Good 
troops will not face fire which, in military phrase, has more 
than a certain “ weight ”’—that is, kills more than its fair pro- 
portion of men at once. Each soldier will face death for 
himself, but if it is to come to all dying at once, then he will 
not face it. English soldiers are panic-stricken if they fancy a 
mine below them, though a mine can only inflict on each the 
death which each is prepared to encounter in the course of his 
duty, with no especial shrinking. English sailors are brave 
to recklessness, but the Admirals in the Crimea discovered 
and reported that the new shells “must be kept out,” for if 
they are allowed to enter as they are in wooden ships, the 
sailors would not fight. The multitude of deaths occurring all at 
once in the confined space cowed them, as they were not cowed 
by equal, or nearly equal, risks from a succession of shots killing 
two or three men apiece. The inventors of the mitrailleuse rested 
the argument for their machine not so much on the number of 
men it would kill—for, of course, an increase of riflemen in 
number equal to the tubes of the mitrailleuse would kill as 
many—as on the moral effect of the destruction of so large a 
number at once. A mitrailleuse was really only a number of 
rifles in line, but its effect on the imagination was as if a new 
rifle had been made to fire ten scattering bullets at once. 
Indeed, the question is hardly arguable. Everybody feéels 
that he would rather face a force which may kill one man of the 
regiment iu three, than a force which, if it kills at all, will kill 
a third of the regiment at once. Whether he feels for the mul- 
titude, or, as cynics would say, fancies his own chance lessened, 
he fears the second force more ; and dynamite is a force of the 
second kind. It can kill crowds at once. It is, therefore, 
natural that it should be dreaded, until men have begun to 
exaggerate its powers to a rather absurd degree. Those. powers 
are terribly great, within a certain range; but, a3 we pointed out 
a fortnight since, there are limits to their action. No explosive 
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manufactured by man can pass through a mountain, or 
through the obstacle presented by the curvature in the earth’s 
surface; and the notion, therefore, of destroying London at a 
blow by an explosion of dynamite is simply preposterous. If 
all the nitro-glycerine in the world were exploded on Hamp- 
stead Heath, Westminster would be unaffected, except conceiv- 
ably as to its windows, which might be blown-in by the impact 
on the air. Indeed, Mr. George M. Roberts, Technical Manager 
of Nébel’s Explosives Company—a company which plants its 
works in Ayrshire, to be well out of the way, and could, we 
imagine, tell strange stories of men’s indifference to the chance 
of death—informs the world that the limit on the action of 
nitro-glycerine is very much closer than this. He has, no doubt, 
an interest in allaying an alarm which may threaten his works, 
by rendering it necessary to stop manufacture altogether ; but 
still he is an expert, with a scientific reputation to lose, and he 
tells us that the destroying force has been ascertained by experi- 
ment to decrease in such a ratio to the distance, that if on the 
spot it were represented by one million, at a hundred feet dis- 
tance it would be represented by only one. The ton becomes at 
that distance in its effective force only the thirtieth part of an 
ounce. “Ifaton of dynamite were exploded ina London street, 
the effects would be felt severely in the immediate neighbourhood 
only of the explosion, and beyond that they would be confined 
to the mere breakage of windows.” That is not quite the 
whole truth, because, as we know from the history of 
the explosion in Parliament Street, dynamite can exert 
a projecting force, and a shower of blocks of masonry flung 
some hundred yards with the force of solid shot would 
be more destructive than the fire of any battery. Never- 
theless, Mr. Roberts’ statement shows that natural terror 
has produced great exaggeration, and that entire cities cannot 
be destroyed, as people fancy, at a biow; while the superstition 
that the Anarchists possess some unknown explosive of hitherto 
unimagined powers, is declared to be unfounded. There is no- 
thing stronger, Mr. Roberts affirms, than “ blasting gelatine ”— 
which cannot be made by unskilled persons—and the strength 
of this is only fractionally greater than that of nitro-glycerine, 
and only fifty per cent. higher than that of dynamite, which, 
again, is to gunpowder as eight to one. He does not affirm 
that no stronger exploding compound could be made, but 
evidently, with his large knowledge of the subject, believes that 
it has not been made. 


So far, the awe inspired by dynamite is intelligible enough, 
even if we exclude, as we ought not to do, the political dread 
arising from it, akin to the dread, which so influences soldiers, of 
not only being killed, but defeated by new guns; but there is 
another question more difficult to answer. Why do men fear an 
explosive of this kind more than another cause of death? The 
statement may be denied, because so many men, with Colonel 
Majendie at their head, have recently shown that they can 
master the fear; but it is, we imagine, true. We suspect, if we 
could interview Colonel Majendie, he would tell us that mixing 
nitro-glycerine “not clean of acid,’ and therefore “ un- 
stable” to the last degree, with Hanoverian earth, was more 
nervous work than facing a battery; and that he would, on 
the whole, rather take death from a bullet than from a pail of 
the greasy hell-fire. At all events, there is one bit of evidence 
which everybody can test for himself. Have we a reader who 
does not think it rather braver of a policeman to carry about 
a carboy of nitro-glycerine than to charge a burglar pre- 
senting a revolver at his head? In the one case, the impression 
produced is that of courage, in the other, that of heroism; and 
yet in both cases the risk is the same,—the risk of an in- 
stantaneous death, which, moreover, would probably be more 
painless from the dynamite than from the revolver. What 
is the cause of the difference? We believe it to be an effect 
produced on the imagination, whether of the man endangered, 
or of the man who reads about him, by three separate causes. 
One is the shock always produced by the belief that numbers 
must die, which, as we have seen, affects the bravest and most 
disciplined men, and which is the secret of the panic in indi- 
viduals caused by diseases like cholera, which notoriously are 
not so certainly mortal to any individual as, say, cancer, and 
nothing like so painful. Another is the special dread, or rather 
horror, created by unaccustomed modes of death, or death from 
forces as yet little known or measured. The European 
public is not yet accustomed to dynamite, except as a 
blasting agent, and feels a little as if a new and specially 
fatal disease had broken out like a “black plague” in its 





midst. In its inexperience, it imagines for the victim to: 
which could hardly exist, and general results which are a m 
heaping together of improbable possibilities. In fact, it giv 
its imagination the rein, as it could not do if it were an 
experienced. Our correspondent, ‘ M.” evidently thinks that 
this is the whole reason of the fear of dynamite, and that if the 
world, when gunpowder was discovered, had been ag Sensitive 
or electric as it is now, it would have imagined from that dis. 
covery all the evils we now expect from dynamite, That ig 
very shrewd, for undoubtedly the origin of the alarm is not g 
new force—gunpowder being dynamite with less power—go. 
much as a new form of human wickedness, and if all dynamiteurs 
committed suicide from remorse, or retired penitent to con. 
vents, the new discovery would speedily be ranked with gun. 
powder, as nothing but a new resource. But still thig ig 
only a part of the truth, the horror being increased, as we 
have said, by the multitude endangered, and also by the 
absence of personality in’ dynamite. We expect it to ex. 
plode, and in most cases it has exploded, without any man 
there and then manipulating it. This might be quite as true of 
gunpowder, which also could be fired in barrels by slow fuses, 
but owing to its use in war and sport we do not think of 
it in that way. We expect to find a man behind the rifle 
or the revolver, and have a courage for the combat with 
man, however armed, which does not exist for a combat 
with a blind, speechless, and, so to speak, natural force, 
To face dynamite is to the imagination to face the light 
ning, or an earthquake, or a lava-stream, or any other 
death-giver, before which fortitude is useless, and retreat 
not dishonourable. Nothing, not even habit, will give men 
courage in the presence of earthquake, though, like everything 
else, an earthquake can only kill you once; and to the imagina- 
tion the true analogue of earthquake is dynamite. It can give 
death when death has not been directly willed by any one, death 
by its own invisible, unaccountable, inexplicable rage; and man, 
under all circumstances, dreads the stone that can speak. The 
dread may diminish with time, if over long periods dynamite 
remains inert, as gunpowder does; but whenever it is used, it 
will, we believe, revive. If meteorites were ten acres broad, and 
could kill mortals in heaps, men would fear them who do not 
fear bullets, and who would be willing, on good cause shown, to 
accompany forlorn-hopes. Death without the possibility of 
resistance is far more appalling than death with a fight for it, 
however hopeless, for it excites the imagination more. 





MR. BRIGHT ON THE BLESSEDNESS OF 
COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE. 


R.BRIGHT’S speech at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
on Saturday, in Kensington Town Hall, evinced a 
strange sort of unreasoned, not to say almost superstitious, con- 
viction, that under all kinds of circumstances, the more inter- 
course you can promote between one nation and another, 
the more friendly, and the more likely to profit by 
their friendship, those nations will become. Mr. Bright’s 
object, apparently, was to pursuade his hearers that if 
the Channel Tunnel could be made to answer commercially,— 
on which he offered no opinion,—it could not but answer 
morally. The mercantile profit of the transaction might bea 
dubious question, and without that necessary condition Mr. 
Bright did not appear willing to answer for the moral advan- 
tage of the enterprise. But, granted its mercantile success, he 
seems to think that the moral consequences of the under- 
taking are not within the limits of discussion. “ Anything 
which will bring the people of the Continent into cordial 
relations with the people of this country,” says Mr. Bright, 
rather naively, “will be much more likely to preserve peace 
than any of those strange notions that peace is to 
preserved by our being kept separate from them.” Now, if the 
relations established are to be always and uniformly “ cordial,’ 
cadit questio,—Mr. Bright need not tell us that the more cordial 
we beccme, the less we shall be likely to quarrel. That is not 
only a true, but an identical proposition. But supposing Mr. 
Bright were asked whether it must necessarily be an advantage 
to the cordial friendship of two neighbours to have a door 
opened between their houses, so as to obviate the necessity oO 
going round by the front entrance, would he answer 10 the 
affirmative without the smallest hesitation, and without having 
the least regard to the character of the friendship between them, 
or of the misunderstandings to which they had been liable? 
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Has it never occurred to him that there are cases in which 
the promotion of too great intimacy between neighbours 
has resulted not in closer friendship, but in an abrupt termina- 
tion of friendship? Surely, nothing is more obvious than 
that a certain separation, even a positive distance between 
friends, may be a security for the duration of the friendship, in- 
stead of an obstacle in the way of it. We are quite ready 
to admit to Mr. Bright that a physical separation is 
far from being a security for peace. The moats round the 
feudal castles no more kept their owners at peace with each 
other, than the moat round England kept England at peace 
with France. But almost for the same reason for which it is 
true that isolation does not mean peace, it is still more true 
that the removal of isolation does not mean peace.  Isola- 
tion does not mean peace where there is the disposition to 
quarrel, because the disposition to quarrel is active enough to 
overleap small obstacles. But once grant the smallest disposi- 
tion to quarrel, and then open and active communication, so far 
from ensuriug peace, will undoubtedly facilitate strife. Mr. 
Bright will say that the more people there are who are friendly 
to France in England, and the more people there are who are 
friendly to England in France, the less fear of war there must 
pe. Perhaps so, so far as these people are concerned. But then, 
again, the more close and delicate are the relations between any 
two countries, the more mischieéf a few evil-disposed persons can 
do, which the many well-disposed persons can never undo. 
Nothing is more misleading than to assume that the multi- 
plication of intercourse operates only to draw people closer 
together. Why have we quarrelled so much more with France 
than with Germany? Why, simply because we have been in 
much closer communication with France than with Germany. 
Why has France quarrelled much more with Germany than we 
have quarrelled with Germany? Simply because France has 
been in much closer communication with Germany than we 
have been. Which of the European peoples has been at war 
with the United States except ourselves? And why have 
we alone been at war with them? Simply because the 
people of the Anglo-American Colonies,—subsequently the 
people of the United States,—and the people of England 
had much closer relations with each other than the people 
of the Continent had with them. Was there ever a war 
between any European people and the people of the American 
continent as severe and protracted as the Civil War 
of 1861-5 between the Northern and Southern States? Yet 
there was absolute Free-trade and free intercourse of every 
conceivable kind between these Northern and Southern States, 
and it was precisely in consequence of that close and free 
intercourse, that the deep-rooted divergence between the genius 
of the two peoples and of their institutions resulted in so 
fierce 4 strife. It is absolutely the reverse of true that the 
closeness of the relations established between two States is the 
measure of security against war. Judging by history, it would 
be much nearer the truth to speak of this closeness of relations 
as the measure of the danger of war. Until the point has been 
reached at which two peoples are really fused into one, close- 
ness of intercourse, far from averting the danger of con- 
flict, greatly enhances it. It is quite true, as Mr. Bright 
says, that there has been less quarrelling between France 
and England since there were constant steam-packets plying 


* between the two countries than there was before. And that, no 


doubt, may have been partly due to that general increase of 
mutual respect between the two nations which has resulted 
from the multiplication of newspapers and other means of 
knowledge, as well as from the personal knowledge gained by 
direct travelling. But it has been in a very much larger degree 
due to that rapid development of French military power, 
and of English naval power, which has secured the 
strength of the two countries from any possibility of col- 
lision, the kind of strength peculiar to the insular power 
being precisely that which could best secure us against 
the pressure of military strength. It is needless to remark 
that any change which tended to do away with the separating 
line between the two kinds of power, would tend also to do 
away with the security against a collision. Anything which 
enabled the swordfish to fight in the jungle, or the tiger to fight 
mm the sea, would certainly increase the prospect of battles 
between the swordfish and the tiger. And so anything 
which made England accessible by land, would increase the 
Prospect of collisions, and still more the fear of collisions. 
between England and France. Yet we do not mean to imply 





for a moment that the multiplication of means of communi- 
cation is only another name for the multiplication of the 
chances of quarrel. Of course, it implies also the multiplication 
of an indefinite number of friendly relations for every unfriendly 
relation which might arise. Unfortunately, however, the dangers 
which close intercourse involves from those who desire war, are 
very much greater indeed than the securities for peace which are 
given by the same closeness of intercourse on the part of the 
friends of peace. The power of an assassin to cast a shell of 
dynamite into London streets, is not neutralised by the power of 
a thousand lovers of peace to denounce and punish him. The 
dangers of intimacy are aggravated by the existence of one 
traitor in a degree indefinitely greater than that in which the 
safeguards are multiplied by the existence of ten thousand 
cordial friends. 


Mr. Bright indulges in a rapture which is intelligible 
enough, though a little common-place, on the rapidity and 
safety of his railway journeys from London to Rochdale. We 
are by no means insensible to the wonders of the new traffic, 
which has, doubtless, so changed the surface of this island since 
the accession of William IV., that it is difficult for us to realise 
the England of 1820, and would be difficult for those who died 
before the new era to realise the England of to-day. Still, 
what puzzles us is this,—that Mr. Bright, with his great 
imagination, his strong poetical insight into the life that 
underlies the external world, should regard all this trans- 
formation with a sort of religious awe, as if it introduced 
nothing but blessedness into the world, and should apparently 
not be in the least sensible of the manifold moral dangers 
which all this rapid change, and rapid stimulus to the love 
of change, has brought us, along with the rich stream of 
material blessings. The ancient notion of a traveller was 
decidedly unfavourable to travelling. It used to be held in the 
old Greek world that commerce, so far as it involved travel, was 


the most dangerous and unsettling of pursuits, since it removed 


a man from the steady pressure of one kind of national convic- 
tion, while it did not subject him long enough to any other 
kind, to give him an equivalent for what he had lost. And in 
the ancient world, there was a great deal of truth in the pre- 
judice. No doubt, there was less fixed creed, less steadying 
conviction among the commercial peoples,—among the Pho- 
nicians and the Greeks, for instance,—than among any of 
the races which grew up under the same steady and con- 
stant influences. Doubtless, a time came in the history of 
the West when all this was changed, when prejudice had 
crystallised men into types much too hard and rigid, and when 
experience of different creeds, customs, and laws, was needful 
in order to give the requisite charity to human feelings. But 
even in our own age, the effect of easy and frequent change 
of place is by no means one of pure good. Indeed, we are in- 
clined to ascribe to the over-stimulus of frequent contact with 
new ideas, much of that breaking-away from all moral con- 
viction which marks so considerable a class in what we may 
call the more mobile-minded races of the modern world,—the 
Slavs, the French, the Irish. The English, no doubt, with their 
heavily-built and slowly-moving character, probably take more 
good and less harm from the frequent and easy changes of 
modern life than any other race in the world. Yet even for 
the English, it is by no means true that the multiplication of 
the means of locomotion is pure blessing, or that we ought 
to look upon it, as Mr. Bright seems to look upon it, as 
almost sacramental,—as conveying through physical means a 
purely spiritual strength. It requires a very strong head to 
hold one’s own in this moral whirligig of a world ; and this strong 
head is not given to all Englishmen, much less to all members 
of the hnman race. That is no reason, we admit, why we should 
forbid the utilisation by man of all physical discoveries 
which he can turn clearly to his own use. But it is a reason 
why we are not bound to regard the convenience of commerce 
as the final and authoritative consideration by which to 
test the desirability of any change which must have great poli- 
tical and social, as well as great’ commercial consequences. It 
is clear enough that it would be immensely for the convenience 
of commerce that the various nations of the earth should all use 
a single language. But would any statesman in his senses 
propose, on that account, to begin the effort to substitute a 
universal language for the language spoken by any one people ? 
It seems to us childish in Mr. Bright to assume that the decisive 
question in relation to the Channel Tunnel is its mechanical 
possibility and its commercial remunerativeness. It might be 
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both mechanically possible and also sure of the very highest 
commercial success, and yet be as undesirable,—if it is to promote 
Stock-Exchange panics, and to put all our military advisers on 
the fidget for generations to come,—as it would be, for instance, 
to propose to the French Government to exchange Dover for 
Calais, in order that each of the two Governments might be 
identified with the safety and welfare of a bit of territory 
belonging to the other Government. There is no manner of 
absolute religious duty obliging us to extend the commerce of 
the world, if there be anything to set off against that extension 
which concerns the world at least as vitally as commercial 
enterprise itself. No doubt, there should be a very good 
reason for refusing to do what would render our intercourse 
with other men easier and cheaper. But we all recognise 
in our individual daily life that such reasons do exist, and 
are often very weighty ones; and there may be,—and we think 
there are,—just as good reasons for refusing to do what would 
render international intercourse somewhat easier and cheaper, 
as for refusing to do what would render family intercourse 
easier and cheaper. Over-exposure to each other’s whims is by 
no means the best security for true friendship; and it is the 
friendship of nations which is the true end to keep in view, not 
the mere multiplication of their opportunities of intercourse. 





“STUDY AND STIMULANTS.” 
HAT is the real influence of stimulants and narcotics 
upon the brain? This is a question which has sug- 
gested itself to every man who has had much intellectual work 
to do, and especially to that large class of persons who earn a 
living by the exercise of their brains, instead of by the sweat of 
their brow. Theoretical discussions of it we have had in abund- 
ance, indeed in superabundance, and the effect of them has only 
been, for the most part, to prompt the resigned inquiry,—Who 
shall decide, when doctors disagree? Mr. A. Arthur Reade, 
however, in a book bearing the above title, has raised this ques- 
tion again, to apply to it a new method of solution, certainly far 
more entertaining than the old one, whatever its ultimate value 
may prove to be. He has changed the venue, as the lawyers 
would say, from the theoretical to the practical realm, and 
instead of asking what is the real influence of alcohol 
and tobacco upon the brain, he asks what has been the 
experience of those engaged in intellectual work. And 
in pursuance of his method, he has addressed inquiries 
to a large number of distinguished men of letters, includ- 
ing statesmen, essayists, novelists, journalists, and inventors, 
and their replies constitute the present volume. Mr. 
Reade deserves great credit for the felicitous and insinuating 
manner in which he must have framed his inquiries, to wheedle 
this irritabile genus into such interesting replies, for he fur- 
nishes us with two hundred pages of reading matter possessing 
that element of personal interest which the most scrupulous of 
us enjoy, without arousing any of those qualms of conscience 
which haunt us during the perusal of the indiscretions of literary 
executors, or the familiar and sometimes libellous gossip of the 
Society journals. In spite of our just denunciation of the modern 
“interviewer,” we feel more than an abstract interest in reading 
of Mr. Boehm’s vigorous daily regimen, or in learning that Mark 
Twain finds three hundred cigars a month sufficient to keep his 
constitution upon a firm basis. Of course, the excessive use of 
either alcohol or tobacco is beyond the range of this discussion ; 
* excessive’? means harmful, and it is absurd to ask if that 
which is harmful is beneficial; we are concerned with the 
inquiry, whether the proper use of them leads to the production 
of more and better work. 

As we have said, one learned theoretical argument may 
generally be set-off against another, with the corollary that the 
majority of doctors smoke and take wine, so that we are not 
surprised, on opening Mr. Reade’s book, to come upon several 
flat contradictions. Mr. Allibone leads off with the opinion 
that the chief benefit of smoking is that it keeps its devotee 
quiet for an hour after dinner, “which is a great thing for 
digestion.” He may be paired with Mr. Ruskin, who bases his 
dislike of it mainly upon the belief that it makes a man content 
to be idle, when he would otherwise be at work. Again, Mr. Robert 
Buchanan believes that, physiologically speaking, both alcohol 
and tobacco are invaluable to humankind; while Mr. G. F. 
Watts cannot help thinking that the introduction of tobacco 
by civilised races has been an unmixed evil. Professor Rawlin- 
son begins his letter by saying that it does not appear to him 


portant results; while Mr. Charles Reade, in the next letter 
writes :—“ Your subject is important, and your method of 
inquiry sound.” We care comparatively little, however, what 
most of these gentlemen think on the subject, our interest 
lies in learning what they do; actions speak louder than words 
and many of Mr. Reade’s correspondents entirely miss the 
point when favouring him with their own ideas on the subject, 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray, for instance, begs the question when he 
says:—“I thought it was now generally admitted that the 
more work a man has to do, the less he can afford to muddle 
himself in any way...... Fiat experimentum in corpore 
viliore.” This “ generally admitted” may be ranked with 
“every schoolboy knows”; the object of the present investiga. 
tion is to find whether alcohol and tobacco, properly used, do 
muddle aman. The book abounds, however, in interesting bits 
of autobiography. 

The letters are given in alphabetical order, an arrangement 
which brings Mr. Matthew Arnold’s characteristic letter to the 
front. He has always drunk wine, chiefly claret, and has never 
smoked. He writes :—‘ Real brain-work of itself, I think, upsets 
the worker and makes him bilious; wine will not cure this, nor 
will abstaining from wine prevent it. But, in general, wine 
used in moderation seems to add to the agreeableness of life— 
for adults, at any rate; and whatever adds to the agreeableness 
of life adds to its resources and powers.” Dr. Alexander Bain 
informs us that the difficulty which presses upon him is this :— 
“Tn organic influences you are not at liberty to lay down the 
law of concomitant variations without exception, or to affirm 
that what is bad in large quantities is simply less bad when the 
quantity is small. ‘There may be proportions not only innocuous, 
but beneficial.” Professor Paul Bert expresses his opinion in 
four propositions, of which the following is the last :—*The 
use of alcoholic liquors and of tobacco in feeble doses affords to 
many persons very great satisfaction, and is altogether harm- 
less and inoffensive.””’ Mr. Isaac Pitman, in a “ breef skech ov 
mei leif,” which looks like Swedish, but is afterwards discovered 
to be the “ parshiali reformd speling,’ expresses his “ ferm kon- 
vikshon that they ekserseiz a dedli influens on the hiuman 
rase.’ Professor Blackie considers smoking “ vile and odious;’ 
Mr. Ruskin “ entirely abhors” it; Mr. G. F. Watts, as we have 
said, thinks the introduction of it has been an “ unmixed evil ;” 
Dr. Martineau’s “intense dislike of it” has restricted his travel- 
ling to a minimum, and kept him from all public places where 
he was “ liable to encounter its sickening effects; Mr. Cornelius 
Walford believes it to be “a more insidious stimulant than 
alcoholic beverages ;” Mr. Gladstone “ detests ” it ; and Professor 
Mayor computes that he must have saved some £1,500 by 
abstaining from it. Surely, Byron’s 

“Sublime tobacco! which from East to West 
Cheers the tar’s labor, and the Turkman’s rest,” 

has not often been subjected to such a severe indictment, and 
if many of the readers of this volume are like that ingenuous 
Member of Parliament who recently declared that he should be 
influenced much more strongly by the example of the Princess 
of Wales in the matter of pigeon-shooting, than by all the argu- 
ments of the opponents of it, we may expect to hear of an im- 
mediate and great defection from the ranks of the smokers. 
Side by side, however, with the above sentiments, the volume 
contains numerous grateful testimonies to the opposite effect; 
Mr. Bochm finds that, after a long spell of work, a cigarette 1s 
a soother for which he has a “ perfect craving ;” Mr. Buchanan 
smokes “ pretty habitually,” and, as we have said, believes 
tobacco to be “invaluable to humankind ;” Mr. Wilkie Collins 
writes that when he is ill, tobacco is the best friend that his 
irritable nerves possess; when he is well, but exhausted by 
work, tobacco nerves and composes him; and he maliciously 
adds: “when I read learned attacks on the practice of 
smoking, I feel indebted to the writer,—he adds largely 
to the relish of my cigar.’ Mr. Darwin found that “two 
little paper cigarettes of Turkish tobacco” rested him, 
after he had “been compelled to talk, with tired memory, more 
than anything else ;” with Professor Dowden, tobacco “ soothes 
away small worries,” and “ restores little irritating incidents to 
their true proportions;” Mr. R. E. Francillon finds that = 
consumption of tobacco and his production of work are re 
almost exact proportion,” and has a very strong suspicion tha 
if he did not smoke (which he finds harmless) he would have to 
conquer really dangerous temptations; Mr. G. A. ni 
“ smoking, if not begun until after the age of twenty-one, to 





that the method of the present inquiry can lead to any im- 





advantageous alike to health, temper, and intellect;” Mr. James 
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smokes the whole time he is engaged in literary composition, 
and says: “AsI have worked longer and more continuously 
for thirty years than any other author (save one), I cannot 
Delieve that tobacco has done me any harm.” Dr. W. 
H. Russell has “ felt comforted and sustained” in his 
work by both alcohol and tobacco, especially by the latter; 
M. Taine finds cigarettes useful between two ideas,—when he 
has the first, but has not arrived at the second. Finally, Mr. 
Clemens, ‘‘ Mark Twain,” contributes a long and very funoy 
account of his experience. He began to smoke immoderately— 
one hundred cigars a month—when he was eight years old. 
Before he was twenty, he had increased his allowance to two 
hundred; before he was thirty, to three hundred. At various 
times he has abstained for several months, but has quite for- 
gotten whether the result on each occasion was good or evil. 
Being under a contract to produce “ Roughing It,” he wrote, 
without smoking, six chapters in three weeks; resuming smok- 
ing, he burned the six chapters, and wrote the book in three 
months, “without any bother or difficulty.” When he takes 
his annual eight months’ holiday, he finds three hundred cigars 
a month sufficient to keep his constitution on a firm basis; 
when he is at work,—but he must take the responsibility of the 
next awful statement :—“TIallow myself the fullest possible 
marvel of inspiration ; consequently, I ordinarily smoke fifteen 
cigars during my five hours’ labours, and if my interest reaches 
the enthusiastic point, I smoke more. I smoke with all my 
might, and allow no intervals.” Our readers must determine 


for themselves whether he is serious, or whether he is hoaxing 


Mr. Reade. Thus the smokers need not despair under the 
indictment we gathered from the volume; the case for the defence 
is equally strong, and they may take refuge behind the same 
old antinomy :—for every Oliver, there is a Roland. 

With regard to the use of wine, there are, of course, many of 
the correspondents who wholly condemn it. None admit that 
they resort to it for inspiration, and the majority find that a 
very moderate quantity—say, a couple of glasses of claret at 
dinner—is best for them. One or two confess that they take 
it not from belief in any benefit received from it, but simply 
because they like it,—because it adds to the agreeableness of 
life,as Mr. Arnold says. This is probably the true explanation 
in the vast majority of cases, from the confident “ Quid non 
ebrietas designat ?” of Horace, down to the last German student, 
two-thirds of whose Geschinack consist of ein starkes Bier, ein 
beizender Tabak. 

This leads us to say a word on the literature of the subject. 
Here, too, the same antithesis is found. The cup and the weed 
have been exalted and denounced with equal eloquence and in- 
sight, except that the former had a long start in literature. What 
would not Horace have said about a cigar? The lovers of the 
weed make up for the late arrival of their favourite by finding 
elassical prophetic references to it ; for instance, to take the first 
that occurs to us, “ Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.” As we 
desire to sce fair play, we will suggest to the opposite party 
that they will find a cor: fortable passage in Martial :— 

“ Me focus, et nigros non indignantia fumos 
Tecta juvant.” 

Of all the passages, however, in praise or in defence of tobacco, 
we know of none that comes up to Mr. Lowell’s exquisite and 
characteristic lines :— 

‘Now the kind nymph to Bacchus born 
By Morpheus’ daughter, she that seems 
Gifted upon her natal morn 
By him with fire, by her with dreams, 
Nicotia, dearer to the Muse 
Than all the grape’s bewildering juice, 
We worship, unforbid of thee ; 

And, as her incense floats and curls 

In airy spires and wayward whirls, 

Or poises on its tremulous stalk 

A flower of fairest revery, 

‘So winds and loiters, idly free, 

The current of unguided talk, 

Now laughter-rippled, and now caught 
In smooth, dark pools of deeper thought. 
Meanwhile thou mellowest every word, 
A sweetly unobtrusive third ; 

For thou hast magic beyond wine, 

To unlock natures each to each ; 

The unspoken thonght thou canst divine ; 
Thou fill’st the pauses of the speech 
With whispers that to dreamland reach 
And frozen fancy-springs unchain 

In Arctic outskirts of the brain ; 

Sun of all inmost confidences, 

To thy rays doth the heart unclose 


Its formal calyx of pretences, 
That close against rude day’s offences, 
And open its shy midnight rose !”” 

But what, in conclusion, do we learn from Mr. Reade’s new 
method? Very little. These interesting confessions cannot 
possibly combine to form a rule; even if the present writer were 
to state that within his reach there stands a familiar yellow- 
and-white jar bearing the inscription “ TOI BAKXQI,” which 
seems to him happily to combine sentiment and fact, the state- 
ment would have no value for any one else, either as a guide or 
as a warning. It is the old story of Swwm cuique,—what is one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison. We cannot improve 
much on Captain Fred. Burnaby’s “humble opinion,” that 
“every man must find out for himself.” On the whole, how- 
ever, the perusal of this volume, with its varying estimates of 
wine and tobacco, has confirmed us in our opinion that—as Pro- 
fessor Tyndall puts it in his letter—“ the man is happiest who 
is so organised as to be able to dispense with the use of both.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
“A LAYMAN ON ANGLICANISM.” 


[To THE Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—In confirmation of your remarks in your review of 
“ Romanism, Protestantism, Anglicanism,” by “ Oxoniensis,” 
that there is no necessary connection between the Sacramental 
and the Sacerdotal theory of the Eucharist, | may mention that 
the former view is stated, and that in a very strong sacrificial 
form, in a recent volume of lectures on the “ Worship and 
Offices of the Church of Scotland,” addressed to the Divinity 
students at the four Scottish Universities by Dr. Sprott, one of 
the Lecturers on Pastoral Theology appointed by the General 
Assembly of the Kirk, assuredly one of the most definitely 
non-sacerdotal communions in Christendom. 

To myself, the strongest argument against the Zwinglian 
theory is its admirable clearness, simplicity, and consistency. 
It possesses these qualities in so high a degree (being capable, 
besides, of taking a very devout form), that if it had ever been 
the belief of ancient Christendom, it must have left the clearest 
traces in patristic literature, if not in ancient liturgies. How- 
ever soon corruption and superstition might have crept in, the 
original belief must have held its ground with sufficient tenacity 
to be at least still discoverable, even if it did not actively com- 
bat the intruding views on a large and public scale. But not 
the faintest suggestion which is so much as patient of Zwing- 
lianism is discoverable, so far as my reading has gone—and I 
think I must have read almost every word in patristic treatises 
which bears on the matter—until the rise of the medieval sects. 

With regard to the discussion by “ Oxoniensis” of the view 
taken by the Church of England of non-episcopal ordinations, 
his facts and arguments are borrowed (I think without a single 
exception) from a quite curiously inaccurate, unhistorical, and 
paralogical article in the Quarterly Review of October, 1878, 
entitled, “Is the Church of England Protestant ?” 

The fallacy in this article—or rather one of the fallacies, for 
it swarms with them—lies in confusing between the apparent fact 
that during Elizabeth’s reign non-episcopalian ministers were 
admitted to Anglican benefices in some cases (only about four of 
which can be substantiated), and the legal regularity of such ad- 
missions. In point of fact, they were entirely illegal always, being 
barred by the Preface to the Ordinal, then, as now, statute law, 
and owed their impunity to the difficulty, in those wholly news- 
paperless and nearly roadless days, of calling powerful digni- 
taries and patrons to account for obscure jobs, such as presenta- 
tion to a rural living. Where the case allowed of publicity, as 
in Whittingham’s appointment to the Deanery of Durham and 
Travers’s application in London for preferment, the evidence 
shows that the illegality was recognised and appealed against. 
I am not discussing the moral or theological merits of the 
question, but simply stating its legal bearing.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ricwuarp F. LittLepa.e. 
9 Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 








THE DYNAMITE DANGER. 
(To THE Epitor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’} 
Sir,—I understand your article of March 24th, on “ The Dyna- 
mite Danger,” to maintain that the sudden arising of this 
danger is not so much due to the newly increased intensity of 





political passions, as to the new fact of the invention of dyna- 
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mite. If you are right, this warrants a hope that the effect of 
this newly acquired power on the minds of the discontented 
classes may wear off with its novelty. As you truly remark, 
incendiarism has always been an easy crime to commit; yet 
quiet people are not in a constant panic about incendiarism, nor 
are discontented people, for the same reason, in a state of 
delirious excitement. 

It may help us to face this new danger, if we will reflect on 
the effect that would be produced on our minds by the inven- 
tion of gunpowder and the whole system of firearms and 
artillery, supposing—what may be easily imagined, though im- 
possible in fact—that all these had been brought to perfection 
in secret, and suddenly made known. Gunpowder, in the sup- 
posed case, would seem far more alarming than dynamite does 
now; for though dynamite is a great advance on gunpowder in 
destructive power, yet gunpowder is a much greater advance 
on the destructive agencies known before its invention. And 
as to the effect of rifles and artillery in war, we should no doubt 
say :— All existing military systems will be revolutionised, or 
rather, annihilated. Numbers will be only an embarrassment, 
when the destruction of life caused by an exploding shell will 
be in proportion to the numbers within reach of the fragments. 
Courage cannot be maintained, and discipline and organisation 
will be useless, when no man can see the hand that is to destroy 
him. War will be a mere game of chance, nothing can be fore- 
seen; and if any moral quality will go for anything in deciding 
battles, it will not be sober, disciplined, deliberate courage, but 
mere reckless, dare-devil audacity. The world will belong to 
the greatest ruffians. The only hope for the future of mankind 
consists in this,—that war will be too uncertain to be ventured on 
by Governments, and too terrible to be faced by soldiers.” All 
this would have been plausible, yet how untrue! Notwith- 
standing all changes of weapons, victory has always belonged, 
and probably will always belong, to numbers, courage, discipline, 
and organisation.—I am, Sir, &c., 





LORD ABERDEEN ON THE AFFIRMATION BILL. 
(To THe Epiror oF THE “SprcTaTor.’’] 
Srmr,—Your notice of the Earl of Aberdeen’s article on the 
Affirmation Bill in the Fortnightly leaves the impression, which 
I am sure you could not have intended, that Lord Aberdeen is 
not quite decided upon this important question. No one has 
expressed himself more firmly than he has done that the pass- 
ing of this Bill is a simple act of justice, and his recommenda- 
tion that those should leave the House in whose minds Mr. 
Bradlaugh is uppermost in connection with this question, was 
simply intended to meet the difficulty of Members who supposed 
that the direct object of the Bill was to admit an Atheist. Now, 
however, when the Government have declared the Bill not to be 
retrospective, all difficulty is removed, and its opponents can 
no longer call it a Bradlaugh Relief Bill. I have read the 
article carefully, and certainly regard it as a strong plea for the 
Affirmation Bill.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Curistian D. Gryspure. 

[We had no intention of leaving the impression referred to, and 
were quite aware that Lord Aberdeen was counselling weaker 
brethren.—Ep. Spectator.) 





“OUR BETTERS.” 
{To THE Eprror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’} 
Srr,—If not too late, the following might be useful, in the way 
of indicating a common, perhaps the common, interpretation of 
our “ betters.” Some years ago, a young Wesleyan minister 
told me that, as a boy, with the other village children, duly 
marshalled, he had stood on the village green on the Sunday 
morning, and, as the Squire and his friends drove up to the 
parish church, had sung :— 
“ God bless the Squire, 
And all his rich relations; 
And teach us poor people 
To keep our proper stations.” 
The words italicised give, I apprehend, a tolerably accurate idea 
of what “betters” has been taught to mean, to the great mass 
of the English people.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Woodhill, Ramsbottom, April 9th. 


Wma. Hume E:tior. 





THE WORSHIP OF RANK. 

|To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Srr,— Your very interesting article on Lord Dunraven’s paper 
does not seem to reach the root of the English love of aristo- 
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cracy,—i.e.,of a national system of hereditary rank and power 
It is not (I take it) that the average Englishman has any great 
pleasure in feeling that he has “betters,” but he likes other people: 
to feel it. If each of his associates can say,— I am as good ag, 
you,” it is a comfort to him that they cannot say, “I am ag 
good as anybody.” He thinks that society, as a whole, is more 
wholesome, pleasant, stable, and in the truest sense free, as well 
as more noble and beautiful, for being built rank above ranks. 
than if strewn loose on the dead-level. This conviction of the 
value to the national life as a symmetrical whole of great in. 
equalities in social rank and political power, be it right or wrong,. 
has nothing of “ flunkeyism ” in it, and deserves the thoughtful 
regard of all reformers.—I am, Sir, &c., Diorvs. 


[We do not accuse Englishmen of flunkeyism, but of liking 
ornament in social arrangements. We fear a good many of 
them feel that paying undue deference justifies them in claiming 
it in their turn.—Eb. Spectator.] 





MR. JACOB BRIGHT AND THE CONGO DEBATE, 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—In your article of Saturday last on “The Sovereignty 
of the Congo,” criticising my speech, you say, “Mr. Jacob. 
Bright, certainly no Chauvinist, denounces Portugal with in. 
judicious violence as ‘that rotten Power.’” May I state that 
I should certainly not have ventured to employ such words on 
my own authority. I quoted them from Monteiro, a well- 
known and trustworthy Portuguese author, who used the ex- 
pression in characterising Portuguese government in Africa, I 
subjoin the passage which I read to the House :—“ Were the- 
natives otherwise than inoffensive and incapable of enmity, they 
would long ago have swept away the rotten power of the 
Portuguese in that large extent of territory.”— Angola and 
the Congo,” Vol. II., p. 42.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Alderley Edge, Cheshire, April 9th. JacoB Bricut. 





IRISH EMIGRANTS. 

(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPEcCTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—In last week’s Spectator, third page, it is stated that the late 
embarkation of emigrants in Blacksod Bay, County Mayo, was 
a “thoroughly cheerful occasion.” I hope you will allow me to. 
correct this statement in your next issue. The account which 
I saw of the affair (in or from a daily paper) was that, as each 
boatload of emigrants left the shore for the steamer, a wail of 
lamentation arose. I think that any one who has been present 
at the departure of Irish emigrants from'their homes, will agree 
with me that loud and sorrowful lamentations usually accom-- 
pany such departures from friends and country, not likely to be 
seen again.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Waterford, April 9th. 


[We took our report from the Irish Times, and have had it 
confirmed on the best private authority.—Ep. Spectator.] 


E. Harvey. 





EDUCATION, AND DRINKING HABITS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ Srectaror.” | 

Sir,—I am afraid you are mistaken, though I should be glad to: 
think you are not, in ascribing the diminished consumption of 
alcoholic beverages in the United Kingdom to compulsory 
education. Switzerland, one of the best educated countries in 
Europe, is very nearly, if not quite, the most drunken; and 
Geneva, beyond all comparison the best educated Canton of 
the Confederation, is the worst of all. The State spends on the 
education of a population of 100,000, £50,000 a year (equal to 
an expenditure for the United Kingdom of fifteen millions). 
and the people spend on drink a sum equal to £10 per head of 
population per annum! I should rather be disposed to attribute 
the lessening addiction to drink in England to the effects of 
teetotal societies, and the growing conviction among all classes. 
that alcohol in any shape is rarely beneficial, and often hurtfal,. 
to health, an idea which, as yet, has not so much as dawned on 
the Continental mind. Here and in France mothers give their 
babies wine, and most people regard it as one of the prime 
necessaries of life.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Geneva, April 10th. Wituiam WEsTALL. 

[The Teetotal Societies are all fed by Bands of Hope or 
children’s Teetotal Societies, and Bands of Hope are almost all 
created at school and have become prosperous since schools 
became universal.” —Ep. Spectator] 
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RATIONAL DRESS. 
(To THe Epiror or THE ‘‘ SpecTaToR.’’] 

$m,—We have heard a good deal lately about “ rational 
dress,” and we are promised one, if not two, exhibitions of it 
this year; but as everybody does not go to exhibitions, and as, 
moreover, an exhibition is rather calculated to convey to ignor- 
ant minds the idea of something not intended for every-day use; 
I am anxious to suggest a method of propagating the new doc- 
+rines which, if the ladies who preach them are really in earnest, 
will no doubt be very easily carried out. It is this :—Let every 
woman who, either in print or on any platform, has ever urged 
upon any other women the foolishness, or unhealthiness, or 
immorality of the present style of dress, assume at once a cos- 
tume strictly in conformity with “rational” rules, and let her 
wear it for the next two months, in every public place or private 
assembly. Supposing fifty ladies, or even less, to do this, 
most people in London would have an opportunity of seeing 
what “rational dress” really is, and of judging, the women 
for themselves, the men for their wives and daughters, 
whether it ought to be adopted. But there must be no half- 
measures, no compromising with vicious fashions. We are told 
that all shoes should have flat soles and broad toes, that all 
waists should be as guiltless of restraint as that of the Medicean 
Venus, that sleeves should be roomy, skirts straight, and bonnets 
fit to protect the head effectually from sun and wind, and a 
great many other things which I, for one, should like to see 
exemplified, not ouly on the persons of young and pretty girls 
who look well in anything, but on the more mature ladies who 
have hitherto done the talking and writing, and who are, 
naturally, the persons to show the world the excellence of the 
new way. Perhaps, if you are good enough to print this letter, 
my suggestion may reach the proper quarter, and who knows 
‘but we may presently begin to meet rationally dressed ladies at 
every turn >—I am, Sir, &c., A. 





MR. RUSSELL ON VIVISECTION. 
(To tHe Ep:Tor OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’ ] 
S1r,—I was much obliged to you for publishing my letter on 
vivisection last Saturday. Had I longer deferred writing to 
you, I should have been too late for last week’s Spectator, and 
by next Saturday the matter would have been rather out of 
date. As, however, I called attention to the fact that the Times 
had failed to publish my letter of the 5th inst., it is only fair 
that I should, with equal publicity, record the fact that they 
have published it to-day. Better late, than never.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 
April 9th. G. W. E. Russet. 


MR. NICHOL AND THE POEM OF “BRAHMA,” BY 
EMERSON. 
(To tHe Eprror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—You did well to correct Mr. Nichol’s misquotation, in his 
“ History of American Literature,” of the above poem; but there 
is still another blunder in it, the correction of which will, per- 
haps, enable him and others to understand this poem better, 
and which I will explain thus. 
When Emerson was last in England, in 1873, he spent his 
last evening with me before sailing for Boston. When in my 
library, he asked me if I had an English edition of his “‘ May 
Poems,” as, he said, he had been asked whatever the one on 
“Brahma” could mean. ‘To which he had replied, call it 
“Jehovah,” and perhaps you will understand it better. But 
another friend had said to him that it seemed only nonsense ! 
T found the poem for him, and on looking it over, he exclaimed, 
“Well might they call it nonsense! Not only is the word ‘ not’ 
omitted in the third line [as you pointed out], but in the seventh 
line they have printed vanquished, instead of vanished, which, of 
course, spoils the whole meaning of the poem.” I have always 





admired this poem, as clearly giving the Brahmin belief that 
each soul is part of the Divinity, and hope this correction will 


help to make it more clear.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Prince’s Park, Liverpool, April 7th. R. C. Hatt. 








BOOKS. 


——— 

MRS. CARLYLE’S LETTERS.* 
Witt a little suppression of the innumerable repetitions con- 
cerning bad nights, digestion, insect annoyances, and other 





* Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, Edited by James Anthon 
Froude, 3yols. London: Longmans and Co, ats “ 








household matters, of which no one can expect the public 
to enjoy more than is needful to show the domestic character 
and capacity of the writer, these three volumes might be com- 
pressed into two of the most fascinating in the English language; 
but this compression they certainly require. Mrs. Carlyle 
evidently wrote without a thought of her letters ever serving 
any purpose but that of telling her correspondents what 
she was thinking, feeling, suffering, or enjoying at the 
time, and letters so written by a woman continually em- 
ployed in the same class of tasks, and suffering from 
the same class of causes, could not but contain a vast 
amount of needless and even profuse repetition. Mr. Froude 
might, we think, have added greatly to the charm of this book, 
without in any way detracting from its frankness, if he had 
abbreviated almost all those letters in which the various house- 
cleanings and the various headaches are minutely described, 
leaving one or two of each type to stand in full, but cutting 
down the rest. As it is, the reader at times forgets that Mrs. 
Carlyle is not responsible for all these egotisms, and imputes 
to her the sin of repetitions which are really the fault of the 
editor. Were all such redundancies of household and 
medical detail eliminated, there would remain in these volumes 
ample stores of vivacity, and brightness, and satire, and pathos, 
and patience, and impatience, and humour and wit; stores 
ample enough to constitute a lasting memorial to Mrs. Carlyle’s 
memory, and nothing to incline any one to skip. As it is, the 
horrors of London four-posters and the details of sleepless 
nights are sometimes multiplied till the admirable vividness, 
sharpness, tenderness, and originality of the letters are a little 
hidden from view. 

Mrs. Carlyle did not invent quite such remarkable phrases in 
describing the people whom she best knew, as her husband. 
But in bringing their figures before our minds, she was hardly, 
if at all, his inferior. ‘Take, for instance, this description of Mr. 
Carlyle’s lady admirers, with the sly hit in conclusion at 
himself :— 

‘Let no woman who values peace of soul ever dream of marrying 
an author! That is to say, if he is an honest one, who makes a con- 
science of doing the thing he pretends to do. But this I observe 
to you in confidence; should I state such a sentiment openly, I might 
happen to get myself torn in pieces by the host of my husband’s 
lady admirers, who already, I suspect, think me too happy in not 
knowing my happiness. You cannot fancy what way he is making 
with the fair intellects here! There is Harriet Martineau presents 
him with her ear-trumpet with a pretty, blushing air of coquetry, 
which would almost convince me out of belief in her identity! And 
Mrs. Pierce Butler bolts in upon his studies, out of the atmosphere, 
as it were, in riding-habit, cap and whip (but no shadow of a horse, 
only acarriage, the whip, I suppose, being to whip the cushions with, 
for the purpose of keeping her hand in practice)—my inexperienced 
Scotch domestic remaining entirely in a nonplus whether she had let 
in ‘a leddy or a gentleman!’ And then there is a young American 
beauty—such a beauty! ‘snow and rose-bloom’ throughont, not as 
to clothes merely, but complexion also; large and soft, and without 
one idea, you would say, to rub upon another! And this charming 
creature publicly declares herself his ‘ardent admirer,’ and I heard 
her with my own ears call out quite passionately at parting with 
him, ‘Oh, Mr. Carlyle, I want to see you to talk a long, long time 
about— Sartor!’ ‘Sartor,’ of all things in this world! What 
could such a young lady have got to say about ‘Sartor,’ can you 
imagine ? And Mrs. Marsh, the moving authoress of the ‘Old Man’s 
Tales,’ reads ‘ Sartor’ when she is ill in bed; from which one thing 
at least may be clearly inferred, that her illness is not of the head. 
In short, my dear friend, the singular author of ‘ Sartor’ appears to 
me at this moment to be in a perilous position, inasmuch as (with 
the innocence of a sucking dove to outward appearance) he is leading 
honourable women, not a few, entirely off their feet. And who can 
say that he will keep his own? After all, in sober earnest, is it not 
curious that my husband’s writings should be only completely under- 
stood and adequately appreciated by women and mad people? Ido 
not know very well what to infer from the fact.” 

Too much has certainly been made of Mrs. Carlyle’s sufferings 
through her husband’s indifference to her. That she suffered 
greatly at intervals for perhaps ten or twelve years, partly 
through Lady Ashburton’s irfluence over her husband, partly 
from Carlyle’s selfish absorption in the monster work of his 
life, the Life of Frederick the Great, is undeniable; but it is 
clear enough that even during parts of this time she was at 
heart not only devoted to her husband, but conscious that nothing 
pleased him better than to hear how truly she was wrapped 
up inhim. Take, for example, these two tender letters, both 
written during the middle and least happy period of their lives. 
The first was written in July, 1844, after she had just left home 
on a visit :— 

“ July 2. 


“Indeed, dear, you look to be almost unhappy enongh already! 
I do not want you to suffer physically, only morally, you understand, 
and to hear of your having to take coffee at night and all that gives 
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me no wicked satisfaction, but makes me quite unhappy. It is 
curious how much more uncomfortable I feel without you, when it is 
I who am going away from you, and not, as it used to be, you gone 
away from me. I am always wondering since I came here how I 
can, even in my angriest mood, talk about leaving you for good and 
all ; for to be sure, if I were to leave you to-day on that principle, I 
should need absolutely to go back to-morrow to see how you were 
taking it.” 

And the following was written in July, 1846, when Carlyle had 
apparently forgotten to write to her on her birthday, the truth 
being that the letter was waiting for her, but that the post- 
mistress had made some mistake :— 


* Seaforth, Tuesday, July 14, 1846. 


“Oh! my dear husband, fortune has played me such a cruel trick 
this day! and I do not even feel any resentment against fortune, for 
the suffocating misery of the last two hours. I know always, when 
I seem to you most exacting, that whatever happens to me is nothing 
like so bad as I deserve. But you shall hear how it was. Not a line 
from you on my birthday, the post-mistress averred! I did not 
burst out crying, did not faint—did not do anything absurd, so far as 
I know; but I walked back again without speaking a word; and 
with such a tumult of wretchedness in my heart as you, who know 
me, can conceive. And then I shut myself in my own room to fancy 
everything that was most tormenting. Were yon, finally, so out of 
patience with me that you had resolved to write to me no more at 
all? Had you gone to Addiscombe, and found no leisure there to 
remember my existence? Were you taken ill, so ill that you could 
not write? ‘That last idea made me mad to get off to the railway, 
and back to London. Ob, mercy! what a two hours I had of it! 
And just when I was at my wits’ end, I heard Julia crying out 
through the house: ‘Mrs. Carlyle, Mrs. Carlyle! Are you there? 
Here is a letter for you.’ And so there was afterall! The post- 
mistress had overlooked it, and had given it to Robert, when he went 
afterwards, not knowing that we had been. I wonder what love- 
letter was ever received with such thankfulness! Oh, mydear! I 
am not fit for living in the world with this organisation. I am as 
much broken to pieces by that little accident as if I had come 
through an attack of cholera or typhus fever. I cannot even steady 
my hand to write decently. But I felt an irresistible need of thank- 
ing you, by return of post. Yes, I have kissed the dear little card- 
case; and now I will lie down awhile, and try and get some sleep. 
At least, to quiet myself, I will try to believe—oh, why cannot I 
believe it, once for all—that with all my faults and follies, I am 
‘dearer to you than any earthly creature.’ I will be better for 
Geraldine here ; she is become very quiet and nice ; and as affectionate 
for me as ever.—Your own J. C.” 


These letters will give an adequate idea of the tenderness and 
passion of which Mrs. Carlyle was capable, and which, had 
Carlyle been other than he was, she would, no doubt, have 
lavished freely on her husband, But we do not in the least 
mean to convey that all the shortcoming was on his side. 
Many of her letters,—and still more her diaries,—show the 
hardness, pride, and tauntingness with which she met what she 
regarded as his neglect, and of course, this did not tend to restore 
the confidence between them. As somebody said, there was too 
much of the diamond on the surface of each of them to make 
life together quite easy, and though in her the tenderness was 
deep beneath, it was by no means always get-at-able, for 
she loved to play the man when she found her husband 
not recognising the woman in her. That Carlyle himself 
was hard, the ease with which he threw off even intimate 
friends like John Stuart Mill seems to show. Speaking 
of the appearance of his own screamy and foolish little pam- 
phlet, “ Occasional Thoughts on the Nigger Question,” Carlyle 
says, quite coolly, that it produced “ execrative shrieks from 
several people, J. 8. Mill for one, who, indeed, had personally 
quite parted from me a year or two before, I know not why, 
nor indeed very much inquired, since it was his silly pleasure, 
poor Mill!” Mrs. Carlyle evidently felt the estrangement much 
more deeply. When she got a cold note from Mr. J. S. Mill in 
reply to a cordial message from herself, she speaks of having 
had something like a trembling fit, from the pain it gave her. 
But when Mrs. Carlyle met with hardness from one she loved, 
though it wounded her deeply, she always strove to affect a 
hardness she did not feel, and which she would have done much 
better not to put on. She admits that on the few occasions 
when she gave way to a natural burst of feeling, Carlyle 
was not in any way indifferent to her distress. Mrs. 
Carlyle calls the long ten years or so while Frederick the 
Great was being written,—“the valley of the shadow of 
Frederick the Great,” and truly it was to her much worse than 
the valley of the shadow of death, especially as during a part of 
it, Lady Ashburton contrived to cast on her lot a shadow at 
least as chilling as the departed Frederick himself. But even 
in this period, though her letters get a bitterer tone, there is no 
falling off in their brilliancy. Nothing can be more amusing, 
for instance, than her account of Count d’Orsay, and her con- 
trast between him and Lord Jeffrey :— 





“To-day, odd] h, while I Bests 
'o-day, y encugh, while I was engaged in re. i , 
Philosophy of Clothes, Count d’Orsay dlined a hel De pos “ 
for four or five years. Last time he was as gay in his colours bo 
humming-bird—blue satin cravat, blue velvet waistcoat, potas 
coloured coat, lined with velvet of the same hue, trousers also of 4 
bright colour, I forget what; white French gloves, two glorious 
breast-pins attached by a chain, and length enough of gold watch. 
guard to have hanged himself in. To-day, in compliment to his five 
more years, he was all in black and brown—a black satin Cravat, a 
brown velvet waistcoat, a brown coat, some shades darker than the 
waistcoat, lined with velvet of ite own shade, and almost black 
trousers, one breast-pin, a large pear-shaped pearl set into a little 
cup of diamonds, and only one fold of gold chain round his neck 
tucked together right on the centre of his spacions breast with one 
magnificent turquoise. Well! that man understood his trade; if it be- 
but that of dandy, nobody can deny that he is a perfect master of it 
that he dresses himself with consummate skill! A bungler would have 
made no allowance for five more years at his time of life; but he had 
the fine sense to perceive how much better his dress of to-day sets 
off his slightly-enlarged figure and slightly-worn complexion, than the 
humming-bird colours of five years back would have done. Poor 
D’Orsay ! he was born to have been something better than even the 
king of dandies. He did not say nearly so many clever things this 
time as on the last occasion. His wit, 1 suppose, is of the sort that 
belongs more to animal spirits than to real genius, and his animal 
spirits seem to have fallen many degrees. The only thing that felt 
from him to-day worth remembering was his account of a mask he 
had seen of Charles Fox, ‘all punched and flattened as if he had slept 
in a book.’ Lord Jeffery came, unexpected, while the Count was 
here. What a difference! the prince of critics and the prince of 
dandies. How washed out the beautiful dandiacal face looked beside 
that little clever old man’s! The large blue dandiacal eyes, you 
would have said, had never contemplated anything more interesting 
than the reflection of the handsome personage they pertained to in a 
looking-glass ; while the dark penetrating ones of the other had been 
taking note of most things in God’s universe, even seeing a good way 
into millstones.” 


Again, take the witty account of the way in which each of the 
two doctors who attended Mrs. Carlyle ignored the particular 
ailment for which she had consulted the other one. “Mr. Barnes,’” 
she says,“ regards my leg as his patient and myarm as Dr. Quain’s 
patient, which he has nothing to do with; and he is rather glad 
to be irresponsible for it, seeing nothing to be done.” Nor could 
anything be more powerful, in its way, than this reproach 
against her husband, sent to her intimate friend, Mrs, Russell :— 


“5 Cheyne Row: December 15, 1862. 

“T should not be at all afraid that after a few weeks my new 
maid would. do well enough if it wern’t for Mr. C.’s frightful im- 
patience with any new servant untrained to his ways, which would 
drive a woman out of the house with her hair on end if allowed to 
act directly upon her! So that I have to stand between them, and 
imitate in a small, humble way the Roman soldier who gathered his. 
arms full of the enemy’s spears, and received them all into his own 
breast.* It is this which makes a change of servants, even when for 
the better, a terror to me in prospect, aud an agony in realisation— 
for a time.” Y 

* Note by Mr. Carlyle.—‘‘ Oh heavens, the comparison! it was too true.” 
But if Mrs. Carlyle had been a little more reticent with her 
friends and a little less reticent with her husband, he would,. 
doubtless, have made her a better husband, and she would 
certainly have made him a better wife. 

Nothing strikes us as more remarkable than the complete 
way in which a woman of so much genius as Mrs. Carlyle,—a 
woman whose observation and style are her own, and never 
become in any way Carlylese,—assimilated, without ever 
questioning them apparently, all Carlyle’s crude ideas; his 
notion that the only true religion consists in imaginative 
wonder and impatience of shams,—his scorn for science when- 
ever it touches the borderland of religion,—his cruel contempt for 
the sufferings of the less dignified races of men like the negroes, 
or what he was pleased to think the scum of our British 
population,—his belief that men were “ mostly fools,” and his.. 
strange notion that men could discern by a sort of second-sight 
who were the rulers to whom they ought to submit themselves. 
These crude ideas never filled either Mrs. Carlyle’s mind or her 
heart. That she was miserable in part for want of a better faith 
is clear throughout these letters, and yet she assumes all through 
that Carlyle is possessed of the only truth in the world. 
that is of any real significance, and that all men who are 
worth anything should come over to his creed. For example, 
she tells frankly a Liverpool Unitarian minister of eminence 
that he ought at once to abandon his half-and-half position, and 
come over to Carlyle’s. And yet this book is curiously fall of 
evidence that neither Carlyle nor his wife had any creed which 
subdued their hearts and minds, or gave them guidance and 
peace in time of trouble. It contains the letters of a brilliant 
woman without any inward source of rest at all, or anything 
that she herself mistook for it. Nevertheless she is apparently 
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roud of her intellectual position and of her spiritual vacuum 
tik one had given her a complete key to human weaknesses, 
and the other a constant spring of human strength. 





MR. BENN’S GREEK PHILOSOPHERS.* 
Mr. Bexn’s work on the Greek philosophers is a remarkable 
production. It is subtle, learned, and eloquent. He brings to 
the illustration of his proper subject information gathered from 
the most varied sources, and has been able, in quite a felicitous 
way, to show the frequent -parallelism between Greek and 
modern thought. Neither the vast learning, nor the system- 
atising power, nor the fascinating style in which it is written, 
nor all of these taken together is sufficient to enable us to 
account for the book, nor for the particular conclusions set 
forth in it. It is one of those books into which a personal 
element largely enters, and unexpressed considerations form a 
large part of the logical process which justifies the results won 
by Mr. Benn. It is all the more necessary to point this out, 
because Mr. Benn is one of those who seem to think that truth 
can only be reached when we eliminate the personal element 
altogether. This book of his, is, on the contrary, one of the 
best illustrations we have seen of the large part which uncon- 
scious preconceptions play in conscious logical processes. He 
has come to the study of Greek philosophy, and to the study of 
philosophy in general, with quite a number of presuppositions, 
some of which are present in clear consciousness to his mind, and 
some of which lie more or less completely in the background. One 
of these conscious presuppositions is what he calls “ the modern 
conception of the universe as an absolute whole, whose parts 
are not caused, but constituted by their fundamental unity, and 
are not really separated from each other in nature, but only ideally 
distinguished in our thoughts.” (Vol. IL., pp. 346-7.) Alongside 
of this we may put another conception, the consistency of 
which with the foregoing we do not quite see. Yet it is a con- 
ception which finds frequent expression in these volumes, chiefly, 
however, when Mr. Benn puts on the mantle of prophecy. The 
time will come “ when the truths of science are seen by all, as 
they are now seen by a few, to involve the admission that there is 
no object for our devotion but the welfare of sentient beings like 
ourselves ; that there are no changes in Nature for which natural 
forces will not account; and that the unity of all existence has, 
for us, no individualisation beyond the finite and perishable 
consciousness of man.” (Vol. IL., p. 265.) Another preconcep- 
tion in the mind of Mr. Benn is a hatred of superstition. By 
superstition, he means almost all that other people mean when 
they speak of natural and revealed religion. Frequent allusions 
occur to “organised superstition.” So far has this gone with 
Mr. Benn, that hatred of superstition often rises to the altitude 
of religious faith. His language attains to a warmer glow 
and becomes urgent and passionate, in its denunciation of the 
evil wrought by a faith in the supernatural, in any form what- 
soever, A curious illustration occurs in a paragraph in the 
third section of the chapter on the religious revival. Mr. Benn is 
speaking of the military organisation of the Roman Empire, and 
of some of the results of it :—‘ On the other hand, when it came to 
be a question of supernatural agency, a man of this type would 
astonish the Jews themselves by his credulity. Imbued with 
the idea of personal authority, he readily fancied that any one 
standing high in the favour of God could cure diseases from a 
distance, by simply giving them the word of command to 
depart.” (Vol. IL, p. 207.) This is one of the few allusions to 
the New Testament to be found in these two volumes, and we 
quote it because of the illustration it affords of the extreme arbi- 
trariness of Mr. Benn’s method of criticism. It shows how a 
mind imbued with preconceptions will pass through a mass of 
evidence, and like a magnet, will attract only what has affinity 
with itself. It was open to Mr. Benn to take the story of the 
centurion as a whole, it was equally open to him to omit all 
reference to it. But it was not open to him, without critical 
inquiry, simply in this arbitrary way to take as much as suited 
his purpose, and to cast the remainder overboard as superstition. 
The story of the centurion hangs together. Instead of manifest- 
ing credulity, he showed a reasonable faith. He argued from 
what he knew just as cogently as Mr. Benn does; even more so. 
Personal authority was a fact. A word from the Emperor was 
enough, as the centurion well knew, to set troops in motion 
from Palestine to Britain. He himself was a man under 
authority, and others obeyed him as he obeyed his superiors. 





* The Greek Philosophers. ili 2 ; 
Kegan Paul and oom By Alfred William Benn. 2 yols, London: C. 





Was there anything irrational in supposing that similar 
authority and obedience might obtain in other spheres? If the 
story in the Gospels be true, and if Jesus Christ is what he 
claims to be, then it is not the centurion who exhibits credulity ; 
itis Mr. Benn, If the story is true, the centurion was right, 
and Mr. Benn is wrong in his opinion. It is time that it should 
be understood that superstition may be negative as well as 
positive. And people may err as much in refusing to faith its 
proper sphere, as in yielding to extra-belief. 

The truth is that Mr. Benn is an enthusiast, and his 
enthusiasm is twofold. It is positive when he is looking at 
the scientific intelligence, its methods, and its triumphs. For 
him science is the beneficent healing power, whose office it is to 
redeem humanity from all evils. On the other hand, he is a 
negative enthusiast, who hates as passionately as he loves. He 
can see no good in supernaturalism. It is simply an obstruction 
to science, and must at all hazards be removed out of the way. 
It is this enthusiasm which evidently has set Mr. Benn to the 
enormous toil of writing this book, and of the vast preparatory 
study which has issued in this result. It is as good a way of 
attack on Supernaturalism as any which can be found now-a- 
days. To write a history of Greek philosophy, and to show how 
supernaturalism coincided with reaction, and how progress, in 
all the breadth of its meaning, coincided with the triumph of 
what Mr. Benn calls the scientific spirit, was a happy thought. 
It would bring the forces of history to bear on the formidable 
defence which supernaturalism is still able to offer. What had 
resisted the direct attack, and indeed had attackedin turn and not 
without success the exclusive scientific prejudices of our own time, 
might not be able to resist a flank attack by the circuitous route 
of the philosophers of Greece. No doubt Mr. Benn has a certain 
interest in Greek philosophy, for its own sake; but to us it 
appears that it has a deeper interest for him, in so far as it enables 
him to overthrow the citadel of superstition. He has brought 
to the study of Greek philosophy the intensity of his own con- 
victions, and his eyes see just what they have the power to see, 
and no more. From the tone of the book, the author seems to: 
imagine that he has got free from preconception, and is as far 
as possible from reading into history what his own mind brought 
with it ; and yet, if Cardinal Newman were seeking a new illus- 
tration of the leading principle set forth in the Graminar of 
Assent, he could find none more appropriate than The Greek 
Philosophers, by A. W. Benn. The reasoning of this volume 
has a personal and individual character. 


Sometimes, indeed, these preconceptions fall into the back- 
ground, and Mr. Benn allows himself to stand face to face with 
the objects of his study. Then we have true, earnest work, and 
results of abiding value. The studies of the pre-Socratic schools, 
and of Socrates, of Plato, and Aristotle, are worthy of all praise, 
when they are confined to these philosophers, and their place in 
the history of human thought. The exposition is always good, 
but it is not allowed to proceed undisturbed for any length of 
time. Mr. Benn has to point a moral and adorn a tale, and 
takes occasion to show how superstition comes in, in a quiet, 
disguised way, or destructively like a flood. Now and then we 
come across an enjoyable allusion to modern times and thought ; 
a fair specimen is the following, which occurs in his description 
of the Sophists :—“ Wherever the rhetorician comes into com- 
petition with the professional, he will beat him on his own 
ground, and will be preferred to him for every public office. The 
type is by no means extinct, and flourishes like a green bay-tree 
among ourselves. Like Pendennis, a writer of this kind will 
review any book from the height of superior knowledge acquired 
by two hours’ reading in the British Museum ; or, if he is adroit 
enough, will dispense with even that slender amount of pre- 
paration. He need not even trouble himself to read the book 
which he criticises. A superficial acquaintance with magazine 
articles will qualify him to pass judgment on all life, all religion, 
and all philosophy. But it is in politics that the finest career 
lies before him. He rises to power by attacking the measures 
of real statesmen, and remains there by adopting them. He 
becomes Chancellor of the Exchequer by gross economical 
blundering, and Prime Minister by a happy mixture of epigram 
and adulation.” (Vol. I., p. 97.) These allusions add much to 
the enjoyment of the reader, but not very much to his knowledge 
or information. Frequently, indeed, they break the continuity 
of argument and exposition, although we have no doubt that 
they appear to the author the most valuable feature of the book. 
In the midst of the exposition of Plato’s system, when we have 
reached what many regard as the highest point of his thought, 
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Mr. Benn stops short to apologise for Plato, and to point 
out how even out of this evil good did eventually flow. The 
Theism which Plato reached is regarded by critics “ who, 
like Lange, are most imbued with the scientific spirit 
as a retrograde movement. We may to a certain extent 
agree with them, without admitting that philosophy as a 
whole was injured by departing from the principles of Democri- 
tus. An intellectual, like an animal organism, may sometimes 
have to choose between retrograde metamorphosis and total 
extinction. The course of events drove speculation to Athens, 
where it could only exist on the condition of assuming a theo- 
logical form. Moreover, action and reaction are equal and 
contrary. Mythology gained as much as philosophy lost. It 
was purified from immoral ingredients, and raised to the highest 
level which supernaturalism is capable of attaining. If the 
Republic was the forerunner of the Catholic Church, the Timaeus 
was the forerunner of the Catholic faith.” (Vol. I., p. 267.) 
The statement in the last sentence is either a truism or an un- 
truth, according to the meaning we are to attach to the word 
“forerunner.” If this means only that the Timacus came first 
in time, then, of course, this is true. If it means that the 
Timaeus determined either the form or the contents of the 
Catholic faith, nothing can be more untrue. That this is, how- 
ever, Mr. Benn’s meaning is obvious from many paragraphs in 
his work. He speaks in the preface of Hellenic culture having 
to repair “the ravages of the Barbarians, and, chiefly under the 
form of Christianity, to make itself accepted by the new nation- 
alities which had arisen on the ruins of the Roman Empire.” 
The Christian interpretation of life is a “ great supernaturalist 
reaction,” which had its time and passed away; and when it 
passed away, “ Nature could once more be studied on scientific 
principles.” 

To suppose that Christianity owed its strength and success to 
Hellenic culture is so contrary to historic evidence, that he who 
makes the supposition and gravely proceeds to build on it, by 
the very fact shows himself disqualified for the task of reading 
history aright, and appreciating what are its moving forces. The 
motive force of Christianity did not come from Greece. It came 
from Palestine. Its power did not spring from Plato. It sprang 
from Christ. Christianity confronted the thought of Greece with 
a greater thought by far, and brought satisfaction to the needs 
which the culture of Greece could awaken but could not satisfy. 
Christianity could use all that Greece had won, just because it 
came to Greek thought and life from a higher stand-point, and 
had in it the energies of a larger life. Just as Christianity met 
the wants created by the thought and culture of the Greeks, so 
also it met those new wants of humanity which had been 
‘awakened for the first time in history by the wide do- 
minion, the equal justice, and the common citizenship of 
the Roman Empire. Christianity brought to the Roman 
Empire a wider citizenship, a vaster dominion, a more large- 
hearted brotherhood, a more equal justice, just because it 
brought them an organisation in which differences of nation- 
ality, speech, history, race, and sex, were made to blend in the 
higher unity of the body of Christ. This new organisation has 
its origin, form, and motive in Christ. He was in the thought 
of Christianity, the beginning and the end of it. And to every 
Christian, union with Christ was both the source and the end of 
eternal life. These are common-places which every student of 
history ought to know, and yet they are utterly ignored by 
Mr. Benn, who can see nothing, as far as we can gather from 
these volumes, in Christianity which cannot be found in the 
culture of Greece. We have read these volumes from end to 
end, some chapters we have read more than once, and we have 
sought to discover whether Mr. Benn was prepared to allow any 
factors to have influence in the history of Europe save those 
which are derived from Greece or Rome. We have found that 
he can appreciate the forces derived from Judaism before 
Christianity began to be, that he can also see that some influ- 
ence was derived from the union of Greek thought with the 
thought of Arabia. But when we sought to discover whether 
Christianity had any direct power, any moulding influence on 
the thought and life of men, we have not found that Mr. 
Benn was prepared to allow that it had. It seems to us that 
Mr. Benn regards both the “ supernaturalist reaction ” and the 
influence which overcame it as having been derived from the 
thought and culture of Greece, a position which every student 
of history knows to be utterly untenable. 


We have already exceeded the limits which we can afford to 
this book, or we should have liked to look closely at the issues 
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raised by Mr. Benn, in the chapter on “ Religious Revival.” 
We do not think that he has made good his case, or shown that 
the accepted conclusions regarding the civilization of th 
Roman Empire have to be rejected as inadequate or untenali 
But if he has made good his case, and if the picture he as 
drawn be true, then the worse for his general position, For if 
the religions which Christianity overcame were not effete, worn. 
out, and contemned, but strong, vigorous, and adequate for the 
expression of the religious life, then the testimony to the 
vigour, truth, and adequacy of the Christian religion becomes 
all the stronger, unless, indeed, Mr. Benn takes refuge in the 
shelter for the distressed which men of his way of thinking 
have built for themselves, and say that the more vigorous a 
religion which recognises the supernatural is, the more danger. 
ous and the more untrue it is. 





HERR EBERS’S LAST NOVEL.* 

Tue realism which is the key-note, and also in some measure 

the bane of our modern spirit, in its artistic expression, has in 

Germany, in the domain of fiction, not yet developed into 

naturalism. For the German, the craze for actuality is satisfied 

by historical accuracy; always fond of instructing himself, and 

being instructed, he asks from his work of art that it should 

teach him something. Professor Ebers has very happily 

apprehended this demand on the part of his countrymen, and 

to this apprehension he owes the great success that has un- 

questionably attended his work. If excellence of workmanship 

be commensurate with popularity, then, beyond doubt, Ebers 

is the greatest of living German novelists; for his works, and 

his alone, command a large public, and are read and bought in . 
a country which, notwithstanding its reputation for learning, 

reads few and buys fewer books. For ourselves, we have never 

had a great regard for Ebers’ semi-sentimental, cumbrous 

treatment of historical subjects; but, at the same time, we 

cannot deny to him a certain graphic power, which, combined 

with his really accurate knowledge of ancient matters, enables 

him to cause the past to live again before our eyes,—a past, 

however, always skilfully draped with a certain nineteenth- 

century decency and refinement. His Egyptian Princess was 

an eminently readable book. But of late, Ebers has steadily 

declined, and has written too hastily. It has become the 

fashion of late that no German Christmas gift-table is complete, 

if there be not upon it a new volume from the pen of this 

favourite author, who ever writes with Such decorum, who never 

permits himself to forget that it has been said that novels are 

written “pour les jeunes gens et les femmes ;” and Ebers has 
been only too true to this demand. His latest Christmas gift, 
while in some respects superior to the Burgomaster’s Daughter, 
suffers yet more from hasty and careless workmanship. In 
point of style, this is one of the least admirable of his produc- 
tions; it would seem at times as if the Professor had forgotten 
how to handle his mother-tongue, such strange pranks does 
he play with her adjectives and verbs,—her involved sentences 
grow yet more so in his hands. He cannot surely have read 
his own proofs, or it could not have escaped so excel- 
lent a scholar that he occasionally perpetrates nonsense. If, 
therefore, his English translator has now and then fallen into 
the same trap, she can scarcely be blamed, for in one or two 
cases her error is merely too strict fidelity to her original. Her 
work also suffers a little from hastiness, but as a whole, Miss 
Bell has, as before, acquitted herself bravely in her task, though 
her alternate redundance and economy of punctuation certainly 
do not enhance the enjoyment of reading. 

Only « Word misses excellence. The book falls sharply into 
two parts, that do not cohere. It would almost appear that the 
author, while writing, had entirely changed his design. Like 
most German novels, the composition is faulty and ill-pro- 
portioned; and while the beginning is detailed, related with 
warmth and poetry, the later portion is hurried, and becomes at 
last a mere dry chronicle of historical actions. No doubt, Pro- 
fessor Ebers modelled his new tale upon the mediaeval German 
novel of adventure, which, in some respects, it resembles ; but 
in adapting it in uswim Delphini, he has made it, in great part, 
a tedious, twice-told tale. And a twice-toid tale it is indeed, 
for in its pages we have quite a microcosm of contemporary 
mediaeval history,—the Spanish persecutions in Flanders, the 
battle of Lepanto, Andrea Doria and the Genoese victories ™ 





* Ein Wort. Von G. Ebers. Stuttgart: Hallberger. 1883. : 
Only a Word, By G.Ebers. Translated by Clara Bell, London; Macmillaz- 
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the East, the Court of Philip of Spain, Venice in the times of 
Titian, and what not else, all grouped, or rather dragged,with more 
or less success round the protagonist, the Swabian boy, whose 

it of a word has led him thus far afield. This word is the 
keynote of the tale, and as a fundamental idea is so charming 
that we regret the more that it is not more skilfully worked out. 
The young Black Forester, Ulrich, the son of the sturdy, worthy 
smith, Adam, lives with his father among the outcasts of the 
Richtberg, where lives also a learned Spanish Jew, whose 
daughter is the play and lesson-mate of the boy. Costa is an 
onteast for his faith’s sake, Adam a self-constituted pariah, for 
he is unable to bear the shame brought upon him by his light- 
natured, frivolous wife, who left him years ago to follow the 
wandering instincts of her nature and the silken clothes of a 
gay, young cavalier. Ulrich and little Ruth are imaginative 
children. They have seen the grave Hebrew brood over his 
books, and in answer to their inquiry as to what he sought 
therein, they have extracted the reply, “A word!” A word,— 
their childish fancy transforms this into a conjuror’s tale, they 
seek the word that shall change them into fairy princess and 
prince, they plan a thousand splendid things that the word 
shall perform for them and theirs, and among these is ever 
foremost the secret desire of Ulrich that his “mammy” may 
return, the sweet-voiced, fair-visaged woman whom he remem- 
bers in his dreams, for whom he cherishes a tender memory, 
that remains alive for all his father’s prohibitions against his lost 
wife’s name being mentioned in his presence. The blood of his 
mother is stroug in the boy, the world of his fancy is far different 
from that of the brainless lads around him. The image of the un- 
happy woman, of whom no one had ever spoken a good word to 
him, who had abandoned him, and whose faithlessness had given 
other boys a right to laugh him to scorn, ever floated before his 
eyes; he sees his mother, he beholds motherhood in every pure 
and sacred virgin that graces the altar shrines, and through love 
for his mother there awakes in the lad’s mind a love for art, 
which is wisely fostered by the Jew. The visit of a Benedictine 
friar ends the childish idyi of free intercourse between Christian 
and Jew; on pain of persecution for Costa, he forces Adam to 
send his boy to the convent school. ‘While here, he learns that 
his beloved tutor is to be put to the rack, and he effects an 
escape, to warn the Jew of the danger that awaits him at the 
hands of the monks. The smith, Ulrich, Costa, his wife, and 
child, all flee in the dead of night, protected by a snowstorm 
that wipes out their traces, to seek across the borders the peace; 
the right to live their lives after their own fashion, that is 
denied to them at home. They are betrayed and pursued; 
Ulrich is decoyed, Costa is basely murdered while he pleads for 
the life of his persecutor, and Adam is left alone with the sickly 
wife and little daughter of the Hebrew. At this point the story 
suddenly makes a break. Up to this point it has been full of 
freshness and charm, and written with a crispness in which 
Ebers has touched once again the level of his highest work. The 
hundred pages in which these incidents are condensed are full 
of pictures, the feeling of the middle ages is reproduced with easy 
power, without sense or evidence of effort. ‘The descriptive scenes 
recall the objective treatment of nature that is so attractive a 
feature in the poems of the Meister and Minnesingers of the 
time. We are attracted, too, by the burly, true-hearted smith, 
the gentle-spirited, learned Jew, lord of the wide world of 
thought, and desiring no other or better world. Ruth, too, the 
poetic little maiden, has endeared herself to us. Yet at one fell 
swoop all these attractive characters are blotted out of the 
story, and we follow the fortunes of Ulrich only, fortunes too 
crowded with incidents, too baldly told to hold our interest. The 
farther we read the more tedions do these grow, and at the last 
we weary heartily of the manifold adventures of this plaything 
of a word. For though the break between the early-and latter 
portion of Ebers’ book is sharply delineated in the figure of his 
hero also, he yet retains of his old self the fancy that life can be 
rendered easy and successful at the bidding of a word. But 
that word? What is it? A fugitive on the wayside, Ulrich is 
rescued by the Dutch painter Antonio Moro, who is on his road 
to Spain, to paint for Philip. While halting at a wayside inn, 
he hears a rough soldier’s song, whose confident burden is ever 
the word “Good-fortune,” “good-fortune.” Ulrich shouts, 
catching the refrain with rapturous glee, that surely is the word 
he has been seeking. And indeed, for a while, Fortune seems 
to justify his choice ; she showers gifts from her cornucopia over 
his head. He is the favourite, the pupil of Moro, he is the 
inmate of the Spanish palace, nothing disturbs his enjoyment, 








save thethought that perchance Art be the word to enclose within 
it Good-Fortune. Itis a pity that Ebers has marred what might 
have been a most original psychological study by his desire to 
pander to the German love of instruction. At the Spanish 
Court we have to endure an Ebers version of Don Carlos, we 
are obliged to meet many well-known characters, we are wearied 
by the number of personages that flit across the scene without 
connection with the tale; and even that fascinating Italian, 
Sofonisba Angnuisciola, becomes tiresome at this author’s 
hands. Then, too, how far Ebers is justified in the picture that 
he draws of Philip II. is a matter for question. His Philip is 
scarcely the one with whom history has rendered us familiar. 
Yet, having respect for Ebers’ historical knowledge, we should, 
perhaps, accept him upon his authority, but for the astonishing 
family likeness he bears to the same writer’s portrait of the 
Emperor Hadrian. Even the incident in The Emperor where 
Hadrian tries his hand at sculpture is here reproduced, under 
the altered form of painting. In all other respects, the two 
episodes and their ultimate outcomes are alike. 

Meanwhile, good-fortune, while obedient to our hero in all 
else, fails him in Art, and this because his mother’s light blood 
moves in him, and makes him want to take things too easily ; 
the drudgery of his profession is distasteful to him. He 
begins to doubt himself, his future, the word and the efficacy of 
its spell. A visit to Italy disgusts him with his own paintings, 
and turns him into a gambler; his inherited restlessness and 
love of self-display, the vagabond nature of his mother, come 
uppermost; he becomes a soldier, under Don Juan of Austria, 
and we are forced to be present with him at the battle of 
Lepanto. “ Glory” is now the word he lives for ; he is convinced 
that glory is the word, the last and highest goal of man’s en- 
deavour. We encounter him next in the Netherlands, per- 
petrating the grossest inhumanities in the name of Christ and 
his Church, yet finding that glory, too, fails to fulfil his expecta- 
tions. Then he remembers that Don Juan has said that laurels: 
are leaves that wither, that power is a feld to till, and hence- 
forth “ Power ” is the word that he pursues. He gets himself 
chosen Electo, that is, leader of the mutinous army that 
clamoured for towns to sack, in return for arrears of pay. Here 
in the camp he finds his mother, who has sunk to a common 
camp-follower, the soldier’s sibyl, fortune-teller, mistress, boon 
companion. Yet Ulrich is not repelled at finding her again 
thus. This may be psychologically correct, but in what follows 
Ebers is both absurd and wanting in good-taste. He would 
have us credit that, inspite of the foul associations of camp 
life, this woman has kept herself superior and absolutely high- 
minded. All this episode concerning the camp sibyl is truly 
unpleasant, and casts an ugly reflection upon the poetic remem- 
brance ever cherished by Ulrich, and which was the one high 
note in his life that was never shifted, even when he touched his 
lowest depths of mental abasement. Accident reveals to the 
Electo that his father is still alive and at Antwerp, where he has 
become a noted armourer and a Protestant. Instantly Ulrich 
dreams of a reconciliation between his parents. He hurries to 
Antwerp, to find that old Adam not only does not take the 
same view of his wife’s purity as her son, but that he will 
have nothing to say to this blood-stained man in Spanish 
uniform. Stunned, overwhelmed with grief, Ulrich returns to 
the camp, to find his mother stabbed in a fit of jealousy by one 
of her lovers. With more fury than before he throws himself 
into his duties as Electo, and leads his troops on to the sack of 
Antwerp. Wounded, he is rescued by his father, nursed by 
Ruth, and learns to know that the word is still in a measure 
Art, but that there is a truer and higher word,—and that word is 
Love. Thus, after all, this story of wild adventures ends, as all 
properly-conducted stories should, with marriage-bells and a 
general harmony. This may be possible, with Ebers’ faith that 
character remains untarnished by even the vilest acts. For 
ourselves, we doubt it. 





LORD HATHERLEY.* 
Lorp Harwertey’s character, apart from his work, was so high, 
that he deserved a memorial in the shape of a biography, dis- 
creet, modest, and just, like himself. Mr. Stephens’s memoir 
undoubtedly merits such a description. He has carefully 
borne in mind his own belief that “at the present day the 
interests of biography are at stake,” and in his pages Lord 





* A Memoir of the Right Hon. William Page Wood, Baron Hatherley, with 
Selections from his Correspondence. Eeited by W. R, Stephens, M.A. 2 vols, 
Lond.n: Bentley and Son, 1883, 
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Hatherley never figures as saying ill-natured things of his con- 
‘temporaries, although we actually find him describing—doubt- 
Jess, in moments of genuinely “ virtuous indignation ”—a state- 
ment of Cardinal Wiseman’s as “ audacious lying,” and a speech of 
Mr. Disraeli’s as “ scandalous.” Nor is it necessary to certify 
-of the biographer of Dr. Hook that he does not thrust himself 
before the public to the detriment of his subject. But his new 
work is far too long, and in the selections he has made from 
the materials placed at his disposal he has not always borne in 
‘mind the necessity for consulting the wishes of the general 
public as to the life of such a man as Lord Hatherley. We do 
not object—although doubtless objection may in some quarters 
be made—to the publication of the pious reflections and 
epistolary critiques of religious and philosophical books with 
~which Wood, as a busy barrister and a careful judge, filled 
his letters to his friend Hook. He was known to the world as 
an actively religious man, of what, with unconscious ingenuity, 
he once described as the ‘ Hookite persuasion.” With him, 
religion was certainly what Carlyle and Joubert, for once 
vagreeing, consider all religion should be, “not a theology 
or a theosophy, but a bond, a yoke, an indissoluble engage- 
ment.” It is right, therefore, that the world should know 
how the religion of such a man affects his daily conduct 
and labour, and to what extent it influences his career. But 
Mr. Stephens need not have given his readers so many of the 
boyish confidences and literary enthusiasms which Wood poured 
forth on paper, when studying at Geneva and elsewhere. One 
is glad is know that he was a warm admirer of Shakespeare, 
and one may well believe that he had little sympathy with 
Byron’s morality. But why should we have page after page of 
“ sweet seventeen” criticism like this? —“ One might say, in 
comparing the French poets to Shakespeare, as in comparing 
Homer to Virgil, that Racine, for instance, never falls so low as 
Shakespeare, nor does he ever mount by any means so high. 
For my part, I was always fond of native genius uncramped by 
I like Homer ten thousand times more than 
Virgil, and Shakespeare ten million times better than all the 
French poets.put together...... By-the-bye, have you read 
-the new work of Lord Byron, the Curse of Minerva? I think I 
never read such an infamous publication, or one more worthy 
of being burnt by the common hangman.” Finally, Mr. 
Stephens might have spared us altogether Lord Hatherley’s 
poems, consisting mostly of sonnets addressed to his much-loved 
wife, Charlotte. Easy-flowing album rhyme like,— 
“The leaves are falling, dearest, 
Oh! how thickly all around, 
Yet so gently, that thou hearest 
As they hover, not a sound,”’ 
does not merit preservation for its own sake, nor can it be truly 
‘said to serve as a window through which one can look into the 
heart of the writer, however deserving of private respect it may 
be, as the sincere expression of a love that ran very smooth. 
Lord Hatherley’s career was singularly placid and successful, 
as is well brought out in the unpretentious fragment of auto- 
biography which in 1863 he wrote for Mr. Foss, who was then 
preparing the last chapter of his Judges of England, and with 
a slight amplification of which Mr. Stephens might, perhaps, 
have contented himself. He was born on November 29th, 1801, 
in Falcon Square, Cripplegate. He seems to have derived his 
courage, pertinacity, and perhaps, also, his, in many respects, 
advanced Liberalism from his father, the well-known Alderman 
or “ Absolute” Wood, the friend and champion of Queen 
Caroline. His mother was the daughter of John Page, a 
surgeon, of Woodbridge, in Suffolk, who is notable chiefly for 
having had the poet Crabbe as one of his apprentices. The 
most eventful portion of Wood’s school career was that spent at 
Winchester. Here he formed his life-long intimacy with Dean 
Hook. During his time there, also, a rebellion broke out 
against the head master, Dr. Gabell; and, singularly enough, 
Wood, although a great favourite with Gabell, took the side of 
the rebels—simply because he thought them in the right—and 
was expelled. He was next sent to Geneva, where he was much 
influenced by Rossi’s lectures on ancient history, and ultimately 
to Trinity College, Cambridge. He came out twenty-fourth 
Wrangler, and was elected to a college fellowship; his health, 
however, was such as to prevent him from doing so well at 
college as otherwise he would have done. He was called to the 
Bar in 1827, and for some time took considerable delight in the 
society which sat at the feet of Coleridge, at Highgate, and as- 
sembled in Mrs. Basil Montagu’s drawing-room in Bedford 
Square. Industrious, religious, irreproachable in all moral 











respects, he soon obtained a comfortable professional income, and 
E A ni ) 

married a lady who was his “second self” in philanthro 
Sunday-school work, and the like. His independence was fie, 4 
assured by his benefiting from the legacy of a singiiae 
relative, who seems to have been generally known ag 
“ Jimmy Wood, of Gloucester.” In 1847, Wood entered Parlia. 
ment, as Member for the City of Oxford. His politics were 9 
singular mixture. He was behind his time in resisting the 
abolition of Church rates, if not also in opposing marriz.ge with 
a deceased wife’s sister. He was before it in advocating the 
removal of religious disabilities, the substitution of an affirma. 
tion for the Parliamentary Oath, the abolition of the game 
laws, and—fortunately for his political and legal prospects— 
household suffrage and the disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Irish Church. Of all the leading politicians of his time, 
he seems to have admired Lord John Russell most, although in 
1855 he had the prescience to indicate Mr. Gladstone as the one 
man of genius then in the House of Commons. In 1851 he became 
Solicitor-General. He announces the fact in this letter, which 
is thoroughly characteristic of the man :— 

“ Just a line to say I am Solicitor-General as soon as the office is 

vacant (I believe to-morrow). Lord John very handsomely said, ‘I 
hope, after my declaration as to the suffrage, you can accept the 
office.’ I told him I would not otherwise have done so. God grant 
that it may be for good to me, a poor sinner, to be thus placed in a 
more responsible position! I have not songht it, but pray for me, 
I have given my £1,000 to Palmer’s Village Church, Westminster ; 
and I am sure you will not grudge it, when I tell you poor Mr. James 
(the incumbent) was in despair, having only £700. 1 thought, if he 
could say he would have £1,000, provided £4,000 could be raised in a 
given time !—and lo! in a fortnight it was done, and he is overjoyed, 
It is a wretched district.” 
Wood abandoned his career in Parliament and at the Bar for 
a Vice-Chancellorship in 1852, and thereafter considered him- 
self as politically “ shunted.” In 1868, however, he was made a 
Lord Justice, and finally, on Mr. Gladstone coming into power 
the same year, and Sir Roundell Palmer being “ impossible” for 
the Lord Chancellorship, on account of his opinions on the Irish 
Church question, Sir William Page Wood succeeded to the 
highest honours of his profession, as Baron Hatherley. Failing 
eyesight compelled him to retire in 1872. In 1881 he died, having 
survived both his wife and his dearest friend, Dean Hook, He was 
especially lamented by his colleagues, and by the poor of 
Westminster, for whose spiritual, educational, and material 
welfare he had laboured long and earnestly. Although not one 
of the most eminent, Lord Hatherley was one of the most 
respected of Chancellors. His defence of the appointment of 
Sir Robert Collier to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
and his characteristically courageous vindication of his old 
college contemporary, Mr. Beales, will not soon be forgotten. 


These two volumes are largely composed of the judgments Lord 
Hatherley passed in private letters on the men he met, and the 
books, mainly of a theological and philosophical character, 
that he read in the course of a long life. They are marked by 
fairness rather than by acuteness, The bias and capacity of his 
mind may be gathered from what he says on Warburton, or this 
typical passage on Berkeley :— 

“Cambridge was a dangerous place for a young, inquiring mind, 
and the philosophy ‘falsely so-called’ would have been singularly 
dangerous to me, had I not from a boy been imbued with Berkeley's 
spiritual views. It is often supposed that his notions are pure 
theory: to me they were singularly practical; and I cannot say how 
fixedly, in its worst state of sinfulness, my mind clung to the reality 
and eternity of spiritual things as being the ‘dvrws dvra,’ the only 
realities. The miracles also which in youth [not childhood, which is 
all-believingj are a severe test of faith, were always made so plain 
and easy to me on Berkeley’s views, who resolves all phenomena into 
the direct will of God, that I was saved from the influence of works 
like Hume’s. I have much to answer for in not having been saved 
from other sins, with all the helps I have received, but shall ever feel 
deeply grateful to Berkeley for the assistance he has afforded we 
Such men are like the pions Eastern sovereigns who dig wells au 
build cisterns for the wayfaring traveller.” 

Occasionally, he says things that are rather happy, simply on 
account of their author’s fairness. Thus, speaking of Buckle and 
his History of Civilisation, he says:—‘ It will be severely re- 
viewed, and justly, for it is in the conceited intellectual style, and 
goes out of the way to favour infidelity; but I think peg 
something better in the man, and his dedication to his mother, : 
whom he is devotedly fond, is a good signof it.....- I a 
the book too large to do much harm, and the man too good no 

to make an effort to guide him better.” Again, we should have 
regarded the following, on Mr. Froude’s History of England, 8 
a good example of Carlylian “ mischievousness,” could we 
conceive Lord Hatherley to have been capable of anything 
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of the kind :—“ Froude’s whole style is detestable 5 and, in fact, 
anything like a fixed belief in a dogma with him is like setting 
up a red rag before a bull. . He has, I think, at bottom a sound 
affection for what is right, but his prejudices are enormous. It 
is curious how full of prejudice every man is who complains 
most of it in others.” Finally, take, as a good example of un- 
conscious humour, this, on Theodore Hook, the graceless uncle 
of the Dean of Chichester :—‘“I can easily imagine that he 
would feel great pleasure in tying crackers to the coats of the 
mourners at a funeral, without stopping to inquire whether they 
were parents following a deceased child, or undertakers’ assist- 
ants merely hired for the solemnity.” We may say of this 
biography, in conclusion, that in spite of the faults we have 
indicated, it is calculated to increase the reputation of its 
subject, as an upright judge, as a high-minded, veracious, and 
courageous politician, as a sincere and, on the whole, en- 
lightened, Christian gentleman. 





THE PARISH OF HILBY.* 


Tn1s is not a pretentious book, and after reading on its title- 
page that it is merely “‘a simple story of a quiet place,” no one 
will expect to find therein startling incidents, passion torn to 
rags, scenes of great power, or anything of the sensational kind, 
But though it does not make great promises, at all events it 
performs as much as it had undertaken, after a thorough and 
enjoyable fashion which is not always to be met with in more 
ambitious works. It deals exclusively with a small country 
neighbourhood and its inhabitants, indulges in no squires or 
smart folks, and introduces no nearer approach to the aristocracy 
than a parson and his family, who are believed to be descended 
froma baronet about two generations off. The hero, Massey, is an 
honest, good sort of young tenant-farmer, rather more gentle- 
manly than the generality of his class, and with such a strongly 
developed predilection for the society of girls, that the reader 
is amazed to find that he has actually managed to attain the 
age of thirty without getting married. Having gone to esta- 
blish himself in a farm which he has taken, in a hitherto 
unknown locality, he proceeds immediately to ‘get foolish 
about” (as Mr. Howells’ Shakers term falling in love) the only 
two unmarried girls in the place simultaneously. One of these 
girls is the parson’s sister, 2 shade above him socially, and 
thoroughly worthy of being loved; while the other is a shade 
his inferior in position, daughter to a tenant-farmer, and an 
affected, silly, vulgar little thing. The former he speedily longs 
with his whole soul to marry, the latter he never desires to do 
more than flirt with; and his behaviour in regard to these two 
women is the part of the story with which we are most inclined 
to find fault. A man who is filled by a really great and 
passionate love for a woman who fully deserves to be 
so loved, is very unlikely to find pleasure in continuing 
at the same time to carry on a vigorous flirtation with 
a shallow-minded, pushing, ill-mannered, rustic coquette ; 
and yet this is what the author represents her hero as doing. 
He ought to have felt—and we believe that such a man as 
Massey would have felt—that to kiss, caress, and trifle with the 
ill-bred village flirt was an insult to the lady whom he really 
cared for; and to a man of his stamp, it would have been a 
sheer impossibility to insult the object of his love. Therefore 
the fault in him rings harsh and untrue, like an unresolved 
discord in music, and is more offensive than it would otherwise 
. have been, because it is out of keeping with the rest of his 
. Character. It is a pity, for heis brave, manly, generous, amiable, 
and in other ways a lovable young man enough; but the liking 
which he inspires is considerably lessened by his behaviour in 
his love-affairs, and when he gets into a mess over them, one feels 
that he richly deserved his troubles. Fora further account of how 
he comported himself, and what fortune attended him, we refer 
our readers to the book itself, with the confident expectation of 
thereby earning the gratitude of all who do not despise a good 
and carefully-drawn picture of tranquil country life, drawn by a 
person who is evidently at home in her subject, and knows what 
sort of people tenant-farmers and labourers are, and how they 
are likely to speak, think, and act. 


All the characters are life-like, but perhaps the chef 


deuvre of them is Pollie, the forward, pretty, vain, worldly, 
flirtatious, farmer’s daughter, who has a great ambition 
to be fine, and who is “conscious that it was in her to 
live up to dress-clothes every evening of her life;” in which 





* The Parish of Hilby. By Mrs. F. J. Mann. London: Elliot Stock. 





opinion, however, the reader differs from her wholly, per- 
ceiving that Nature had rendered her eminently well adapted to 
the society of the class to which she belonged by birth,and that she 
must inevitably have been thoroughly miserable and out of her 
element in the atmosphere of any more refined state of life. 
Having two lovers, she appears also to have two selves, which 
are continually at war together as to which of the suitors is to 
be the favoured one. Her own genuine self cordially approves 
of, appreciates, and prefers the sweetheart who is least genteel 
and most funny, and whose jokes and style of courtship are alike 
atrociously vulgar, and exactly suited to her taste and under- 
standing. But then there is in her another self as well, which 
finds an irresistible charm in the superior appearance and 
manners of the more gentlemanly lover, and to him she seems 
unable to help giving what small portion of heart (if any) she 
possesses, even though almost against her own will. The con- 
test between these two selves, as now the former predominates, 
and now the latter, is well delineated ; and there is nothing forced 
or untrue to nature in Pollie’s conduct, nothing analogous to what 
we have complained of in Massey’s. Mrs. Mann has the excellent 
gift of being able to put herself into the place of the individuals 
she writes about, looking at things from the point of view they 
would be likely to take, and sympathising with their sentiments; 
and this gift imparts real human nature to her work, and enables 
her to render faithfully delicate gradations of disposition and 
feeling which are not very easy to put into words, though it is 
by no means unusual for people to have a vague impression of 
their existence. From beginning to end of the book there is not 
an atom of slovenly work to be found; and though its pages are 
not marked by any special power or originality, we have, never- 
theless, found it to be very pleasant reading. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——_~_>———_- 

British Quarterly Review. April. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—This 
number is in a great measure occupied with ecclesiastical and politi- 
cal controversy. The article on ‘‘ Welsh Education and the Esta- 
blished Church in Wales” is a powerful answer to an attack made by 
the Church Quarterly. There is no doubt that a large proportion of 
the religious life of ‘the Principality is connected with the Noncon- 
formist communities. But surely Mr. Richard goes a little beyond 
the truth when he says :—“ There is not one of the upwards of 3,000 
Dissenting pulpits in Wales where the pure and lofty morality of the 
Gospel is not habitually and honestly enforced.” Wales is excep- 
tionally fortunate, if it is free from Antinomianism. Another vindi- 
cation, this time of an historical character, is to be found in “ The 
True Character of the Pilgrim Fathers.” “Notes on the Reign of 
Charles II.” is a thoughtful essay, which deserves high commenda- 
tion for its moderation and candid spirit. Mr. R. J. Griffith is surely 
a little hasty when, in “The Future of English Politics,’’ he asks, 
“Where, except in London, would a heavy tax on coals, for the 
benefit of a mere insignificant section of the community, be per- 
mitted ?? The redemption of Epping Forest, among other things, 
has been done by the tax on coals, And Paris, to mention one city 
only, puts up with much more in the way of taxes than London. 
And is it not a distinct retrogression to advocate “a wise and flexible 
system of out-door relief” ? The most interesting of the literary 
articles is the account of the Italian scholar, Muratori. The paper 
on “ The Late Bishop Wilberforce” is well worth reading. The other 
contents of the number are “ Thought and Speech,” an able contribu- 
tion to natural theology, “ Shakspere’s Immortals,’ and “The 
Political Survey of the Quarter.” 


Social Wreckage. By Francis Peek. (Isbister.)—This is a book 
which, instead of criticising, we feel rather disposed to encourage the 
reading of, and mainly on account of the obvious earnestness of its 
author, who belongs to the philanthropic, rather than economical, school 
of theorists on social questions. It is a review of the laws of England 
as they affect the poor, and is practically a revised and enlarged 
edition of Mr. Peek’s former book, on “Our Laws and our Poor.” 
While Mr. Peek, in our opinion, goes to extravagance in his sweeping 
condemnation of the Poor Laws for fostering pauperism, while there 
is indignation rather than suggestion in what he says of the Licensing 
Laws and the laws relating to women, he marshals before the dispas- 
sionate reader a great number of alarmingly significant facts as 
to the cruelty with which witnesses are often treated in the course of 
trial, and to the inequality of the punishments inflicted by judges 
and magistrates. Mr. Peek’s opinion is that “a terrible responsibility 
rests upon our legislators, upon our churches, and upon all members 
of the community who, without protest, permit things to remain in 
their present condition.” His book, however, will stimulate not se 
much legislation as voluntary effort, which, being too frequently 
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suffused with anger, sometimes obstructs rather than promotes legis- 
lation. 

The Book of Psalms in English Blank Verse. By Ben Tebillim. 
(Andrew Elliot, Edinburgh.)—The author of this translation thinks 
that “to chant a prose version is an absurdity; music, being rhyth- 
mical, needs a rhythmical subject.” Rhyme he rejects, as imposing 
‘on a faithful translator difficulties which are insurmountable.” 
Thus he finds himself shut up to blank verse. But he does not mean 
by “blank verse” what is commonly signified by that phrase. He 
means simply unrhymed verse, commonly, indeed, of ten syllables; 
but often of eight or six, and without any attempt at the variety of 
pauses which goes so far to make the music of blank verse properly 
socalled. This is the form in which he gives us his new translation 
of the Psalter. As a translation, we have no intention of criticising 
it. It claims to use “the verbal and lineal arrangements of the 
original,’ and therefore moves under very considerable constraint. 
Bat we may say emphatically that if ‘“ Ben Tehillim ” thinks that this 
‘blank verse ”’ of his has any one quality (besides faithfulness to the 
original, of which we do not speak) which should make it preferable 
to the prose of the Authorised Version or of the Prayer-book Version 
for reading or chanting, to be used with music or without music, he 
is grievously mistaken. Here is a whole Psalm (iii.) :— 

** Jehovah, O how many are my troublers ! 

Many are rising up at me! 
Many are saying to my soul, 

There is no saving help for him in God. 

But thou, Jehovah, art a shield round me, 

My glory and the raiser of my head. 

Aloud unto Jehovah I will call ; 

And me he’!] answer from his holy hill. 

I did down lay me, and would take my sleep. 
I have awaked again, 

Because Jehovah is upholding me. 

I will not fear the myriads of folk 

Whom they have sct against me round about. 

Arise, Jehovah! save me, O my God! 

For thou hast smitten all my foes on cheek ; 

The teeth of wicked men thou shattered hast. 

Unto Jehovah is salvation due ; 

Upon thy people may thy blessing be.” 

Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges : St. Mark’s 
Gospel. By the Rev. G. F. Maclear. (The University Press.)—It is 
scarcely necessary to say more than that Dr. Maclear’s contribution to 
this excellent series is worthy of its predecessors. His annotation is, 
perhaps, more didactic and more apologetic than we should expect in 
a book intended for educational purposes; but there is little with 
which the reader into whose hands the book is likely to fall will 
disagree, and nothing to offend. On the other hand, it is satisfactorily 
full, nor would it have been easy to compress without injuring it. In 
the criticism of the text, Dr. Maclear scems to us very successful in 
hitting the just mean. The detailed knowledge of manuscripts 
and reading which it is sometimes the practice to impose upon lads 
at school seems to us quite out of place. It is fitted only for advanced 
students. Nevertheless, all intelligent readers of the New Testament 
should be acquainted with the outlines of the subject. These aro 
exactly what Dr. Maclear gives us in this volume. In the 
series of the “Cambridge Bible for Schools,’’? from the same 
publishers (in this series the English text is given), we have 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, edited by Canon Farrar. We 
may specially recommend to readers the able contrast which 
the editor draws, in his introduction, between the view of the 
Mosaic Law as it is developed in the Epistles of St. Paul and as it is 
set forth in this Epistle. This tells strongly against the Pauline 
authorship, the particular arguments on this subject being given 
later on. The annotation, as far as we have examined it, seems full 
of interest and value. 


The Adventures of Halek, an autobiographical fragment, by John 
H. Nicholson (Griffith and Farran), is intended to set forth in an 
allegorical form varying states of growth in the mind of a thinker of 
the nineteenth century. The narrative is skilfully woven, although 
here and there the veil is almost drawn aside; and all through, it 
requires only ordinary attention to discover the originals of the 
dwellers in Benuben, that island between the distant countries of 
Adironda and Kashep, whose inhabitants only partly believe in the 
existence of these other places, while yet they are blessed or cursed 
by those who come from them. Some idea of the author’s opinions 
is given in such passages as the following :—“ Kashep may indeed 
be considered as a house of correction, for it is only inhabited by 
those Benubenas who wholly give themselves up to evil, so that 
the happiness of others would be destroyed were they not separated 
till they are willing to make an orderly progression in usefulness and 
wisdom.” In the course of the narrative, the author manages to 
Satirise a great many familiar usages and old customs, whilst in- 
culcating throughout a spirit of reverence and humility. 


We have received the first of a series of The Student’s Hand-book of 
Philosophy—Psychology, by Professor Cocker, D.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—The first book, entitled “ Prolegomena,” gives in out- 
line the views of different schools of thought; the second deals with 
methodology ; in the third we are introduced to psychology proper, 
this being divided into phenomenal psychology, with the subdivisions 


“of cognition, feeling, and volition, and dynamical psychology, sub. 
divided into intellect, sensibility, and will. Professor Cocker 
great in classification. His nomenclature gives the impression 
being too elaborate and technical, but he certainly Contrives to give 
lucidity and order to his exposition of a very difficult subject, 

Q. Horatit Flacct Carminum Liber IV. Edited, with Notes, by 
T. E. Page, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—Mr. Page shows ug that 
there is still something to be done for Horace, after all the labour 
which commentators almost without number have bestowed upon 
him. More than once he finds an usage or a Construction, an 
antithesis or an allusion, which has been missed, or not adequately 
noted by his predecessors. In iii., 68, the mood of contuderit 
(“neque res bellica. . .. . . Quod regum tumidas contuderit minas, 
ostendet Capitolio”) requires notice, though it can scarcely be de. 
scribed as “very difficult,” an expression which would have been 
more appropriate, if the poet had used the indicative of a purely 
hypothetical and conceptive reason. In ix., 49-52, the antithesis 
between “peius leto flagitium timet, non ille pro caris amicig et 
timidus perire,” is well pointed ont. In xi., 4, 5, the indicative fulges 
might have been noted, seeing that Phyllis was not actually wear. 
ing, but was to wear, the ivy, of which Horace has, he tells her, a good 
store. Mr. Page would have made the construction of ix., 1 (‘ng 
forte credas,” &c.) clearer, if he had told his readers how the ne ought 
not to be taken. It is only too possible that, in the face of his summary 
and note, a boy may take it as = ne credideris. Poasibly it might 
Le well to substitute a comma for the colon at the end of the stanza, 
We should certainly do so in xii., 21-4, after poculis :— 


“Cum tua 

Velox merce veni : non ego te meis 

Immunem meditor tingere poculis : 
Plena dives ut in domo ;” 


otherwise, the dives might be taken with the subject of veni. We 
cannot accept the suggestion that plurimum should be taken with 
nemus, in ii., 29-31,— 
** Grata carpentis thyma per laborem 

Plurimum circa nemus uvidique 

Tiburis ripas ;”” 
per laborem standing for “laboriously”? without an adjective does 
not sound right. But we have no serious fault to find with Mr, 
Page’s edition, but on the contrary, believe it to be a work of very 
considerable merit, the outcome of a scholarship that is ingenions, 
as well as accurate. 

A Short Constitutional History of England. By Henry St. Clair 
Feilden, B.A. (B. H. Blackwell, Oxford.) —‘ A Short History of the 
Constitution ’? would have been a better title for this book. It does 
not, as one might expect, give a continuous history of the country 
regarded from the point of view of the student of the Constitution, 
but takes in order its various political institutions, and traces their 
growth. There are ten chapters, dealing with such subjects as “The 
Crown,” “The Central Assembly,” “The People,” “The Towns,” 
“The Church,” and “The Defences of the Realm.’ It is a good 
plan, and, on the whole, well worked out, though we notice some 
strange omissions. Here, for instance, is the account of the Reform 
Bill of 1867 :—* In 1867, Lord Derby’s Reform Bill was passed. By 
it thirty-three seats were redistributed, the county franchise was re- 
duced to £12, and a lodger franchise was added.” There is nothing 
here about the household franchise, for which we have to refer back 
(not that any reference is given) to p. 134. A careless reader would 
certainly suppose that a “lodger franchise was added” to the £10 
borough franchise of 1832, mentioned in a preceding paragraph. 

A Narrative of the Boer War. By Thomas Fortescue Carter. 
(Remington.)—If we cannot accept this volume as history, and to do 
this would be to pronounce definitely on some very obscure and diffi- 
cult questions, we may say without hesitation that it contains some 
valuable materials for history. Mr. Carter has not the gift of very 
articulate utterance; he is apt to lose, if not himself, yet certainly 
his readers, in a multiplicity of details. But he has had good oppor- 
tunities of gathering knowledge of the subject about which he writes, 
and he is obviously candid and anxious to do justice. He was present 
at the disaster of Majuba Hill, and his narrative does not make that 
dismal affair seem any brighter. On one point—of which we have 
lately heard something, and of which we shall certainly have to hear 
more—the bad shooting of our troops, he is very emphatic. On the 
whole, though we can hardly recommend this book to the general 
reader, we may say that no one who wishes to find out for himself 
the truth about the war, its causes, its conduct, and its result, can 
afford to neglect this valuable contribution to its history. 

River Songs. By Arthur Dillon. Illustrated by Margery May. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—There is some really fine verse in 
this volume, though the author’s feeling for rhythm seems uncertain. 
He has caught, too, something of the spirit of the legends which he 
tells, though the framework in which they are set is somewhat 
clumsily contrived. The fancy of their being related by holly-bushes 
and drops of water comes perilously near to the grotesque. Still, 
Mr. Dillon has imagination and power of expression, and can give, a8 
in the description of the three homes which his wandering mariners 
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yisit—“The Home of Revel,” “The Home of Sleep,” and “The 
Home of Pain”—distioct and impressive pictures. For quotation, 
however, we may find a more suitable passage in the last of these River 
Songs :— 
‘* Let the wind be roaring his loudest, or sunk in death-like swoon, 

Still the Ocean, the changeless lover, follows the changeful moon ; 

But she above in the night-time unmoved looks down on h’s love, 

Like a god and less than human, as she sits on her throne above. 

And now she watches his yearning, and now she hides away, 

And turns her bright face from him that worships the Lord of Day. 

But, seen or unseen, he loves her, and follows her round the world, 

And vainly he stretches towards her, with his silvery locks and curled, 

And his great heart moves within him, and he heaves a m'guty sigh ; 

And thus, for ever and ever, he worships his Queen on high.” 


The shorter poems seem inferior to the more sustained efforts. There 
is spirit in Miss M. May’s illustrations, but the drawing is occa- 
sionally questionable,—witness the calves, in that which faces p. 63. 


A History of Wood Engraving. By George E. Woodberry. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—Wood engraving, if we take no account 
of certain mythical stories which give it an earlier origin, seems to 
have preceded printing by about a quarter of a century. The 
history of its early developments in Flanders, in Germany, in Italy, 
and in France is narrated in an interesting way by Mr. Woodberry, 
with no lack of illustration. We are then brought on to Albert Diirer 
and his school, a marvellous advance both in power of design and in 
delicacy of execution. Then begins the story of the decline of the 
art, a decline which may almost be said to have ended in total ex- 
tinction. Finally, we have the revival, with the names of Thomas 
Bewick and William Blake in the forefront of the movement. Of 
modern wood engraving, the account is necessarily brief and im- 
perfect; more than one name, especially of English artists that might 
well have been mentioned, is lacking. All that is said, however 
seems sensible and sound; and we have a valuable account of the 
recent development of the art in America, a development which has 
produced surprisingly successful results. The author gives us some 
good examples by way of illustration. We may mention especially a 
fine portrait of Dean Stanley. He adds a useful list of works on 
wood engraving. 

A Pilgrimage to the Shrine of Our Lady of Loreto. By George 
Falkner. (Elliot Stock.)-—Mr. Falkner describes the “ Holy House,” 
the gorgeous church in which it is enshrined, and its treasury, rich 
with the offerings of many generations of devotees, with the feeling 
of 4 lover of art; and he tells its story, not exactly from the stand- 
point of a believer—which, indeed, it must be difficult even for a 
convert to assume—but with that sympathy which it is not difficult 
to feel with the genuine belief of others. The volume is handsomely 
illustrated “from drawings and photographs, and makes a very 
appropriate record of an interesting expedition. 


Behind a Brass Knocker. By Frederick Barnard and Charles H. 
Ross. (Chatto and Windus.)—Here we have sketches of the inmates 
of a boarding-house, a numerous company, among which a dismal 
cynicism permits us to see few that are not knaves, fools, or lunatics. 
Few would live by choice in a boarding-house; but we take it that 
those who find it necessary or convenient to do so are about as honest 
and as sane as other people. Dickens set the example of laughing 
at them, but his laugh was good-humonred, not the risus amarus with 
which Messrs. Barnard and Ross introduce these “ grim realities,” 
as they callthem. There is a certain cleverness in these sketches, 
and, it may be owned, a certain truth. But, as a whole, they are 
false. There was never gathered together such a menagerie of evil 
beasts as we find collected at ‘Mrs. Mite’s Boarding-house.” 


Paris in Peril. Edited by Henry Vizetelly. 2 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—The story of the siege of Paris is told in these two 
volumes with much detail, gathered, one may safely conjecture, 
from personal knowledge and experience. There have been many 
sieges more tragical in their incidents and their dénowement, but none 
which have had a more varied and remarkable history. None cer- 
tainly have been more thoroughly described. All the civilised world 
was watching the scene; and, not to speak of the besiegers, the 
besieged were possessed of even too great a gift of expressing their 
feelings. Hence, there arose the most curious mixture of tragic and 
comic elements. There was no lack of genuine heroism, and side by 
side with it the exhibition, at once pitiful and ludicrous, of mean and 
cowardly natures trying to assume an heroic pose. All this made a 
succession of very remarkable scenes, of which we get in these 
volumes impressions that are photographic in their minute- 
ness and fidelity. The editor’s care in collecting information 
is worthy of all praise, and his general method of dealing 
with his subject, and of judging tho conduct of both sides 
in this terrible conflict, are excellent. It is a pity that he 
should have injured the effect of the whole with the absurd con- 
clusion which his political prejudices lead him to draw. It is simply 
irrational to suppose that our action was influenced by the fact that 
Mr. Gladstone, and not Mr. Disraeli, was at the head of affairs. A 
Conservative Government would have been as unable to intervene as 
was the Liberal. 


C. Edmund Maurice. (Bell and Sons.)\—Mr. Maurice wishes to 

“popularise” the work of the Commons Preservation Society by 

presenting to the public “some of its more picturesque aspects.” 

With this hope, he has written three little dramas, the first of which 

has for its subject the preservation of Epping Forest, (why should we 

not have now a Part II., turning on the rejection of the High Beech 
railway scheme?) the second celebrates the good deed of Timothy 
Bennett, shoemaker, of Hampton Wick, who in 1752 vindicated a 
right of way through Bushey Park; while the third is an imaginary 
story, setting forth the jobbing tendency of local boards, and the 
still more culpable laches of ex-officio members. This last, with its 
more rapid action and obvious issues, is, perhaps, the best of the three. 
We wish well to Mr. Maurice’s plays, though we do not feel very 
sanguine. For the most part, it is not books that make movements 
popular, but movements that make books. It is a curious fact that 
to ninety-nine people out of a hundred the “common rights” in 
which they are interested mean something quite different from the 
reality. They are eager to assert the privilege of the public to enjoy 
certain open spaces. True “common rights” sre really “ com- 
moners’ rights,” to which the interests of the public are really adverse. 
Grazing rights, for instance, become valueless, when a common be- 
comes accessible to the “toiling millions.’’ “ Lopping,” to take 
another example, had its use as an instrument for defeating tke 
claims of grasping lords, but lopping has had to be extinguished, in 
the interests of the public, which likes to see the trees in full beauty. 

The Companion to the Grammars. By F. Venosta. (Williams and 
Norgate.)—Signor Venosta has put together a collection of words, 

phrases, &c., in English, French, German, and Italian. The book is 
likely to be useful, though the English is not altogether beyond 
Our usage of articles has not been mastered, and some of 
the phrases and terms are incorrect. We do not speak of “a made- 
up dish,” or ‘a copy-book of penmanship.” A “Fallow,” for 
“Fellow,” on p. 212, is a ludicrous, but suggestive misprint. “ Town 
due” scarcely represents “J’octroi,’’ though it would not be easy to 
suggest a real equivalent. The City of London “corn and coal” 
duties are our nearest approach. But after all, we can find but few 
errors. 

New Zealand As It Is. By John Bradshaw. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—This is certainly the most complete book on New Zealand that 
has yet come under our notice. The author describes the country, 
the population, the life which they lead, the characteristics of their 
government, their farming, their commerce, the education which they 
can secure for their children, in fact, their whole social state. The 
author’s object is to “consider the characteristics of the country 
rather as they affect those who are about to leave their native land 
than as they appear to colonists themselves.’”’ To enable him to do 
this, he has had a considerable experience of life elsewhere than in 
New Zealand, and he confirms and supplements the information 
which he supplies by official documents, statistic and other. The 
general reader will find much interest in it; the intending emigrant 
can hardly have a more complete, and, we should say, trustworthy 
guide. 

English as She is Spoke; or, a Jest in Sober Earnest. With an 
Introduction by James Millington. (Field and Tuer.)—This is not 
the first time that fun has been made out of the ingenious 
Sefior Carolino’s attempt to instruct the studious youth of Portugal 
and Brazil in English “clean of gallicisms and despoiled phrases,’ 
but the jest will bear repetition. A more curious example of a 
dictionary-constructed language could not be found. Schoolmasters 
know what absurd results follow when their pupils have the free use 
of an English-Latin dictionary, but they will not be able to match 
this. Sometimes, indeed, the compiler has soared beyond the dic- 
tionary, and gone through processes which it is impossible to trace. 
It is perplexing to find among “ kitchen utensils” “ the shovels,” and 
“some wigs” among “eatings.’”? An ordinary acquaintance with 
“hunting” does not include the term ‘“hound’s fee,” nor is “starch” 
commonly included among “ metals and minerals.” ‘Gleek” is an 
obscure ‘‘ game,’’ and the “degree” of “harbinger” is uncommon. 
As a sample of continuous English, we may take this advice of an old 
physician who had “ enjoied of a health unalterable,”—“ TI live of the 
product of my ordering without take any remedy I command to my 
sicks.” 

We have received Sonnenschein’s Special-Merit Readers. Stand- 
ard III. (W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—Notes, illustrations, 
and glossaries help to make what seems a careful selection of extracts, 
both prose and verse, attractive and useful. There are one or two 
poems in Scotch ; why not take some in Dorsetshire, from Mr. Barnes’ 
volumes ? Book IV. of Chambers’s Historical Readers (W. and BR. 
Chambers) is the last of the series, and takes in the history of 
England from 1688 to 1882. From the same publishers we have also 

Chambers’s Graduated Readers, Book III. Each reading ia supplied 
with a glossary and exercises. 

Novets AND TALES.—Lost in the Crowd, by the Author of 


reproach. 








Plays for the People; or, Common Rights and their Defenders. By 


“Recommended to Mercy” (White and Co.), is the story of an 
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octoroon, who in the old days of slavery loved “ not wisely, but too 
well,” an impulsive young Englishman. We are introduced during 
the slow progress of three volumes to typical people of all nation- 
alities, and in spite of the occasional tedium of long drawn-out 
details, become interested. Happily, all comes right for the pretty 
octoroon in the end.——Upton-on-Thames, by Thomas A. Pinkerton, 
2 vols. (Chapman and Hall), is an amusing story of county-town life, 
circling round a vulgar and ambitious solicitor and his equally 
vulgar and still more ambitious wife. The heroine is tolerably 
attractive. There is an account of a coroner’s inquest, which, 
though somewhat tedious, hits off pretty effectively the weak points 
of that institution. Killed at Sedan, by Samuel Richardson (Wash- 
bourne), is not a particularly entertaining story relating to the 
Franco-Prussian war. There is far too much “ fine-writing ”’ in it. 
Mary St. John. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
“The Church” and its work plays a prominent part in this novel. 
Mary St. John is one of those young women who have a “ mission,” 
and fearlessly carry it out, though happily, in the end, she is content 
to find her work in the common-place sphere to which most of her 
sex devote themselves. There is much affliction and death towards 
the end, and some hard things are said of Dissenters; but the story 
is likely to prove acceptable in certain circles. 

Macazines, Etc.—We have received the following for April :— 
Part 1 of a serial edition of the Doré Gallery (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, 
and Co.)—Part 32 of Picturesque Palestine-—The Magazine of Art.— 
Art and Letters—Part 6 of Greater London.—The Gentleman’s 
Magazine.—The Army and Navy Magazine.—Colburn’s United Ser- 
vice Magazine—The Month—The Nautical Magazine.—Science 
Gossip.—The Theatre, a good number.—London Society.—The Folk- 
lore Journal.—The Antiquarian Magazine.—All the Year Round, 
which contains an interesting paper on “ Rats.’’—Chambers’s Journal. 
—Aunt Judy’s Magazine.—Cassell’s Magazine.—Good Words, in which 
the papers on ‘‘ Alpine Resting-places’’ are concluded.—The Sunday 
at Home.—The Leisure Hour.—The Sunday Magazine.—Part 1 of a 
reissue of Cassell’s Dictionary of Cookery.—The Ladies’ Gazette of 
Fashion, which gives a description of the dresses worn at the recent 
Royal Drawing-room receptions.—Harper’s Monthly Magazine, which 
opens with an illustrated article on “English Farmers.’’—The 
Atlantic Monthly.—The North-American Review.—The China Review. 
The Continent. 
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Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 
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teeth, imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strength- 
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soundness of the teeth, and all deatists will 1 allow 
that neither washes nor paste can poy be as effica- 
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NEW VOLUME of ADVENTURE by the AUTHOR of ‘SIX MONTHS. 
in MECCAH 


ON BLUE-WATER: a Narrative of Sport and 
Adventure in the Modern Merchant Service. By Joun F. Keane, Author of 
**Six Months in Meccah ”’ and ‘* My Journey to Medinah.” (Shortly. 


REMINISCENCES of anOLD BOHEMIAN. With 
a nega of the Author. New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 
price 63. 


MOORISH LOTOS-LEAVES: Glimpses of Southern 
Marocco. By G. D. Cowan and R, L. N. Jounston. Demy 8vo, with 
Frontispiece, 103 6d. 

“ Tt leaves beaten tracks, and takes the reader to the southern and less well- 

— part of the charming country which the Spanish people eye so greedily.’ 

—Globe. 


ANCHOR-WATCH YARNS. By Edmund Downey. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 

* Sailors have a way of drawing the long bow which is quite as startling as the 
efforts of the American humorists, and their ‘ yarns’ are as extraordinary as they 
are inexhaustible. Mr. Downey is apparently quite at home in sailor life, and 
his sketches have iderable freshness and humour. .....Mr. Downey has certainly 
been successful in his efforts to please, and his work is perhaps the more interest- 
ing because it is out of the usual groove.’’-—Academy. 
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A CHILD of the MENHIR: a Brittany Story. By 
AvsTIN CLARE. 3 vols. 
“The story is well told and very interesting, and is a picture of life in Brittany 
in the ~ a of the Chonnerie, ‘A Child of Menhir’ is well worth perusal.”— 
Standard. 


EBERHARD; or, the Mystery of Rathsbeck. By 
KATHARINE CLIVE, Author of ‘In Spite of Fate,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A simple story, naturally told.”"—Duily Telegraph. 
“© A well-told and interesting tale.’”’-—John Bull, 


Miss ELVESTER’S GIRLS. By the Author of 
 By-ways.”’ 3 vols. 

Certainly the cleverest and een Scotch novel I have read for many 
years, The author is a keen and kindly observer ; she has wit, humour, knowledge 
of life, and a fine insight into cartain sorts of character ; she writes good Englis . 
and better Scotch; her talent for dialogue is nothing less than remarkable,”— 
Academy. 


STORIES by an OLD BOHEMIAN. By the Author 
of ‘ Reminiscences of an Old Bohemian,” 2 vols. 
“© Stories full of character, and not seldom of psychological interest.”"—Spectatore 
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THE BUILDING, FITTING, AND FURNISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


under the Companies’ Acts of 1862-1880, whereby the liability of 


Incorporated ‘tm cholders is limited to the amount of their Shares. 


CAPITAL, £250,000, in 50,000 Shares of £5 each. 
PRESENT ISSUE, 20,000 SHARES. 
Payable, 103 on Application, 20s on Allotment, 10s Three Months after, and 
re 


i ll of 20s, subject to Three Mooths’ notice. It is not 
gs expected that any further Call will he made. ‘i 





TRUSTEES. 


i sq., Farnley House, Chelsea, W. 
pte y ty (Brown, Bayley, Dixon, and Co., Sheffield), 1 Queen Victoria 


Street, B.C. Dinrcrons. Mee 
Winter, Esq., C.E., 53 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
Thomas Brad’ Giarke, Haq. Christian World Office, 13 and 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 
— Co der, Esq., A.K.1.B.A., Palace Chambers, 9 Bridge Street, Westminster, 
te + Braby, Esq. (E. and C. Braby), Bangor Wharf, Lambeth, S.E. 
= Grieve Lyle (James Lyle and Co.), 57 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. ! 
Rev. T. T, Waterman, BA. (Organising Secretury, Christian Evideuce Society), 
Eskdale, Fairfield Road, Croydor. ‘ 
Thomas Hogben, Esq., Managing Director, 3 City Road, E.C. 
BANKERS, ‘ 
The City Bank, Limited, Old Street, London, E.C., or at any of their Branches, 
ee a. “ — 
S. D. Waddy, Esq., Q.C., M.P., Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C. 
Fiyedhamn 2: aly Esq., 1 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
SoxicrtoR.—F. B. Winter, Esq., 26 Basinghall Street, E.C. 
Avp1ToR.—Thos. Frid Maunder, Esq., 26 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, E,C, 
Secretary (pro tem.)—Mr. Edward Morgan. 
Orrices.—3 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.O. 





PROSPECTUS. 


OBJECTS.—This Company has been formed upon a strictly commercial basis, 
with the following objects:—To BUILD, FIT, and FURNISH Temperance 
Public-Honses and Hotels, Philanthropic Institutions and Training Homes, 
Mission Halls, Churches, and Chapels; including the Reconstruction of Old 
Buildings, and Seating, Heating, and Lighting the same, working as far as 
po-sibie on model plans, and receiving PaymMenT either in Casu, or by INsTAL- 
ments, spread over a Term of Years, Also to Build and Fit Model Shops and 
Houses for Shopkeepers, Artisans, and others, upon the same Terms, 


COMMERCIAL BASIS.—The Company will nor puiLp Temperance Houses, 
Philanthropic Institutions, or Church Property ON SPECULATION, but only to 
the OrpER of its Customers. The Company will, by generally working to model 
designs, build at the least possible cost, consistent with good workmanship, and 
thus will ensure that all properties are fully worth the amount due thereon. 

CAFES.—In the case of Refreshment Houses, the Company will require the in- 
tending Purchaser to keep the same strictly to Temperance uses, and to maintain 
the value of the property by adequate renewals. 

CREDIT TERMS.—The Company will require a proportion of the estimated 
outlay, regulated according to the character of the undertaking, to be prepaid. 
The remainder of the purchase-money te be repaid by instalments, extendi 


The Contract dated March 28th, 1883, and made between Thomas Hogben, of 
the one part, and Thomas Braibury Winter and Edward Morgan as Trustees for 
the Company, of the other part, for the sale of the said business to the Com ° 
and copies of the Articles and Memorandum of Association, may be seen at ti @ 
Office of the Company. 





OPINIONS. 


Before deciding to take action for the formation of this Company, 
the scheme was stated to various Gentlemen interested in Temperance 


and Christian work, and among a large number of replies received we 
select the following :— 


T. TAYLOR SCOTT, Esq., A.R.I.B.A., Carlisle, April 10th.—*I cannot help 
but say it is the best practical scheme I ever knew or heard of that has been 
commenced to aid the great temperance cause, and the erection of churches, 
mission halls, and other philanthropic establishments, and is bound to prove 
beneficial to the general public, and a boon to those who are desirous of doing 
eer but who are not able to commence except by such aid as you propose to 
render.” 

W. S. ALLEN, Esq., M.P., Newcastle-under-Lyme.— I have carefully thought 
over the whole matter, and think the scheme is likely to be most beneficial, I 
should have been delighted to have been one of the Trustees if I had resided in 
or near Lendon.”’ 

Profe:sor ROGERS, M.P., Oxford.—‘‘ I entirely sympathise with your action.” 

V. B. TRITTON, Esq., London.—‘‘ The scheme appears to me to be excellent, 
and to beso thoroughly worked out, as not to require any suggestion.” 

DONALD MATHESON, Esq., London.”—I cannot do less than express cordial 
satisfaction in knowing that you are taking up the Coffee Tavern cause in such a 
business-like way, and I hope the effort may be crowned with the success it 
deserves.” 

e. AS. BARLOW, Esqy., J.P., Bolton.—* The scheme appears to me a most desir- 
able one.”’ 


Dr. F. R. LEES, Leeds,—‘‘ I think most of these suggestions excellent.”’ 

ABRAHAM SHARMAN, Esq., Sheffield.—‘'I feel sure that very important 
results will ‘ proceed’ from it, and I wish you the greatest success,” 

R. WILSON, Esq., Ashton.—“ I am pleased to find that this question of Tem- 
perance Restaurants is being taken up in so practical a manner.” 

Rey. CHARLES GARRETT, President of the Wesleyan Conference.—“ It 
— is a capital scheme......I shall watch it with interest, and will help it if 

can.”’ 

Rev. DAWSON BURNS, D.D., London.—“‘ I have read with interest your pro- 

sals for the establishment of Temperance Cafés under improved conditions. 

here is, I think, an ample fisld for such an enterprise wisely conducted, and 
I shall be glad to do what lies in my power for so desirable an end.” 
The Christian World says :— 

“ Great things are expected of The Building, Fitting, and Furnishing Company 
whose announcement appears in our advertising columns to-day. It is not a new 
concern, but a development of one that has for a good while occupied a reputable 
and prosperous position. Having knowledge of Mr. Hogben, and of mostvf the 
gentlemen who have united together to conduct the business, we cannot help say- 
ing +o much to those of our realers who may be disposed to become shanehdlden, 
and secure some of the profits which are fully anticipated.” 

The Baptist says :— 

"We would ask the attention of such of our readers as are looking out for 
suitable invest ts, to the prospectus of the ‘ Building, Fitting, and Farnishing 
Company,’ which appears in our advertisement columns. Its objeots are cer- 
tainly good, and the names of its directors would seem to promise well for its 
business management.” 








over periods ranging from two to fifteen years. To secure such repayments, the 
proposed undertaking will be let to the intending proprietor, or mortgaged to the 
Company, subject to a fixed monthly sental or charge, with such other guaran- 
tees, if any, as the Directors find necessary. 

SOURCES of PROFIT.—The Company will secure—1. A manufacturer’s fair 
‘trading profit. 2. Special economy arising from generally working to model 
designs. 3, The profit universally secured by Building Societies. 4. Also profit 
from the sale of Fittings and Furniture on the hire system. Estimates have been 
prepared and examined by competent Accountants which show that by doing an 
amount of business far smaller than is anticipated, the Company will soon be in a 
position to declare SuBSTANTIAL DIVIDENDS, as is shown by the following 


certificate :— 
**26 Martin’s Lane, 
Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
March 20th, 1883, 

I hereby certify that I have examined the Tables prepared for the working of 
the proposed Building, Fitting, and Furnishing Company, and find, after making 
ample allowance for contingencies and for a Reserve Fund, that on a Business of 

,000 per annum, there is a Profit shown sufficient to pay an average Dividend 
of at least 15 per cont. per annum, THOS. FRID MAUNDER, 

Accountant.” 

FOUNDATION BUSINESS.—As a foundation for future operations, the 
Company has agreed to purchase the Fitting and Furnishing Business hitherto 
carried on by Messrs. T. Hogben and Co., at No 3 City Road, and 5 and 6 Appold 
‘Street, E.C. The Leases, Stock, Plant, Patent Rights, and Goodwill being taken 
at a valnation subject to a very low reserve ; terms which the Directors consider 
very fair and reasonable. Mr. Hogden will also take at least 1,000 Shares in the 
Company, and all properties connected with the business, not consistent with the 
objects of the Company, are excluded from the purchase. 

MANAGING DIRECTOR.—The Directors have also secured the valuable 
services of Mr. Thomas Hogben as Managing Director of the Company, whose 
experience as a Coffee Tavern and Hotel Builder and Fitter, is probably unsur- 
passed in the Country. 

CAPITAL.—The Directors (other than the Managing Director, who takes a 
= fixed salary, with commission on profits) will take no fees except out of 
profits, 

No promotion money will be paid to any one. The expenses being strictly con- 
fined to the payments made for advertising and registration. 

Applications for Shares should be sent together with the required deposit to 
the Secretary, at the Office of the Company, 3 City Road, London, E.C.; or to 





SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


“Spectacles can only be perfectly adjusted by those having a thorough 
knowledge of the anatomy of the eye, combined with optical experience.” 


E have the highest Medical Authorities, confirmed by daily 

experience, that imperfect glasses, together with the haphazard plan of 
selection generally employed by the mere vendor, is the cause of most cases of 
blindness and defective vision. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT writes:—‘‘I have tried 
the principal Opticians in London without success, but the spectacles you have 
adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, as compared with others, 
is really surprising.”” The Rev. Profe-sor W. A. Hale, M.A. Cantab., 2 Minford 
Gardens, West Kensington Park, writes:—‘‘The Spectacles are perfect, and 
a most decided boon. I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord ——, and 
took the opportunity to mention your name, nnd the wonderful power of 
your Spectacles.” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, writes :—“ I could not have believed it 

ssible that my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age 
82). I can now read the smallest type, although suffering from cataract on the 
right eye.’”” Testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsay ; F. D. Dixon Hartland, 
Esq.. M.P. ; the Venerable Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; Rev. Mother Abbess, St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Mill Hill, Hendon; O. J. Alford, Ksq., Gas Light and -Coke 
Company, Horseferry Road, Westminster, &c. Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, 
F.S.8., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND STRERT, W. (late 3 Endsleigh Gardens, 
Euston Square), PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles daily (Saturdays 
excepted), from ten to five. Special arrangements are made for Invalids and 
others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance. Pamphlets—‘“‘ S acles, their Use and 
Abuse,” post free. City Branch—6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE. 





Fasciculus VI., small folio, paper covers, 21s. 


THESAURUS SYRIACUS: collegerunt 
Stephanus M. Quatremere, Georgius Henricus Bernstein, G. W. 
Lorsbach, Albertus Jac. Arnoldi, Carolus M. Agrell, F. Field, 
Aemilius Roediger. Auxit, digessit, exposuit, edidit R. PAYNE 
Situ, S.T.P. Ecclesiae Christi, Cathedralis Cantuariensis 
Decanus. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, 





the Company’s Bankers. 


— 


7 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





HE DECORATIVE CO-OPERA- 
TORS’ ASSOCIATION (Limited), 
405 Oxford Street, W. 
DIRECTORS. 
Albert. Grey, Esq., M.P., | A. H. Dyke Acland, Esq. 
Chairm 


IDLAND RAILWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1883. 
—_— Branch Agencies :—Leeds, Manchester, Glasgow, 


HE HAMMOND ELECTRIC 
LIGHT and POWER SUPPLY COMPANY, 


imited). 
Head Office—110 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Chesterfield, Brighton, Hastings, and Eastbourne. 


Hon. Edward Majori- TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from MAY Ist The above Company is prepared to undertake the 


an. 
A.Cameron Corbett, Esq.| banks, M.P. to OCTOBER 3lst, 1883. 


LIGHTING of PRIVATE HOUSES, Theatres, 
Restaurants, Public Buildings, Factories, Steamships, 


Hoy, Sucnntanr—Mise Hart, 86 Hamilton Terrace, For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes | Towns, &c., in the cheapest and most reliable manner. 


- “i issued by the Company. 
The Decorative Co-operators’ Association is open — 
to undertake work of the best class in House Paint. Derby, 1883. 


As the Company possesses a large and carefully 
trained staff (see ote) contracts are carried out 
with the greatest expedition. A 

Estimates will be given, and an opportunit, afforded 


JOHN NOBLE, 
General Manager, 





ing, Artistic Decoration, Paper Hangings, Furnitare, 
Upholstery, &c., specially designed or selected. Ali 
work done by the Association will be of the most 
thorough character ; and one of the ee bein, 
an aceomplished decorative artist, it will 


he i tion of the Company’s acti work in 
for the inspec pa KA. 


ivate houses, factories, &c., on a 
LADY, ten years the Head of the | {i} Gannon st. EC. 'P. A. LATHAM, Secretary. 
one 0} Educational Staff of a Girls’ High School, 
ts aims to promote ‘the truest artistic principles. | Leipzig, musical, and a Latin scholar, wishes to settle | next in the “Hammond” Company Electri 


Nore.—There will be a few vacancies in a 


Every workman having a direct interest in the | in England, where she can obtain work connected ineering College (2 Red Lion Square, W.C.). It is 
business, orders entrusted will be carried out | with education. References, Dr. Carpenter, London; | desirable that early application should be mads by 
Menemically and well.—Applications to the Business my Paine, Dorking.—“ E. H.,” 73 Harborne Road, | intending students to the Secretary of the Company, 





‘anager, E. W. SEARLE aston. 





as above. 
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RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 

—The THIRTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

of Pictures, by Artists of the Continental Schools, 

including Professor Miiller’s Studies cf Eastern Life, 
is NOW OPEN, Admission, One Shilling. 


ISESTABLISHMEN T.—the 
TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE of the LIBER- 
ATION SOCIETY will be held in LONDON, on 
TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, May lst and 2nd. 
Delegates may be appointed by Congregations, and 
poli‘ical and other Societi s embracing objects cognate 
to those of the Society. Previous connection with 
the Society is not necessary, the only qualification 
being concurrence with its objects. Particulars may 
be obtained by addressing ‘The SkCRETARIES,” 
2 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, t .C. 

The usual MEETING at the METROPOLITAN 
TABERNACLE will be held on WEDNESDAY 
EVENING, May 2nd. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL. 
FRENCH LECTURESHIP. 

Applications are invited for the post of FRENCH 
LUCTURER at University College, to be forwarded, 
with testimonials, to the COLLEGE REGISTRAR, 
on or before May Ist. The Lecturer will be required 
to commence bis duties at the end of September. 

For all particulars, apply to the REGISTRAR, 


University College, Liverpool. 
K ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S 
SCHOOL, Birmingham. 

The Governors of this School being about to 
APPOINT a HEAD MISTRESS, to take charge of the 
Girls’ High School, which is to be opened in September 
next, Ladies who are desirous of becoming Candidates 
are requested to send to the Secretary, on or before 
the 16th day of May next, twenty-five printed copies 
of their Applications, and of any Testimonials which 
they desire to submit. The Salary consists of a fixed 
payment of £300 per annum, together with a capita- 
tion fee of £1 on every girl in the School, provided 
that the maximum salary shall not exceed £500 per 
annum. A salary of £400 per annum will be 
guaranteed for the first four years. 

Further particulars may be obtained, on application 
to the SECRETARY, King Edward's £chool, New 
Street, Birmingham. 

Birmingham, March 21st, 1883. 


SLE of WIGHT PROPRIETARY 
OOLLEGH, Limited, near Ryde. 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of 
WINCHESTER. 

PresipeEnt—The Right Hon. LORD ROLLO. 
CHAIRMAN OF CouNncIL—The Right Rev. Bishop 
McDUUGALL (Archdeacon of the Isle of Wight). 
Vice-CHarrMan—Lieutenant-General Sir HENRY 
DALY, K.C.B., C.1.E. 
Heap Master—Rev. F. D. TEESDALDE, M.A., New 
College, Oxon. 

The College stands in a beautifal old park of 21 
acres, with a large and well-fitted Gymnasium, Fives 
Courts, and good Sea-bathins, and enjoys all the 
advantages of a Southern Climate. Classical and 
Modern Departments, 

The NEXT TERM will commence MAY 3rd. 
Boarders to return on the 2nd. 

For Prospectuses and particulars asto ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, apply to the Head Master ; or to 
the Secre‘ary, W. HAMMOND RIDDETT, Ryde. 


KBE ‘COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 


Head Master, R. W. TAYLOR, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

A First-grade School, preparing boys for the 
Universities, and fur the Army, Navy, and Civ l- 
Service Examinations. Junior boys prepared for the 
older Public Schools, 

Spacions and airy buildings, healthy situation, 
facing Dartmoor ; fives eourts, gymnasium, aud car- 
penter’s shop; extensive pla; ground. 

NEXT TERM begins FRIDAY, MAY 4th.—For 
further particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER, 

















ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


A Namber of OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying 
from £60 to £20, will be Open for Competition in July. 
For particulars, apply to HEAD MASTER, 


RIVATE TUITION at SEA-SIDE. 
—The Vicar of a Small Parish (charmingly 
situated on the South Coast), ‘ate Scholaraud Honours 
Graduate of Oxford, assisted by experienced French 
and German Professors, take: a LIMITED NUMBER 
of PUPILS for Army, Universities, and Public 
Schools, Individual teaching and care. Every home 
comfort. Good sea-bathing, yachting, &c. Bacward 
pupil not objected to, and would receive special atten- 
tion. Prospectus and full particulars on application 
to S. PERCY STREET, Esq., Sclicitor, Weymouth. 


{IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be 
HELD in LONDON and EDINBURGH, beginning 
June 11th. - 

Forms of Entry may be obt:inel from the 
Secretary, Miss KENSINGTON, 22 Gloucester Place, 
Hyde Park, London, W. The Forms must be re- 
turned, filled up, on or before April 20th. The 
Clothworkers’ Exhibition, of the annual value of 
highty Guineas, fur three years, will be awarded in 
connection with this Examiuation. 














{HERBORNE SCHOOL. — SEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION on July 2th.—For further 
particular:, a; ply to thy Rev. the HEAD MASTER, 
£chool House, Sherborne. 








GROCERS’ 


ves COMPANY. 


SCHEME for ENCOURAGEMENT of ORIGINAL 
RESEARCH in SANITARY SCIENCE. 


With a view to encourage the making of exact 
rezearches into the Canses of important Diseases, and 
into the means by which they may be prevented or 
obviated, the Grocers’ Company have adopted a 
Scheme under which they propose to offer for competi- 
tion three Research Scholarships, each of the value of 
£250 per annum, tenable for one year with eligibility 
for reappointment. The Court of the Company 
intend to appoint to Two of these Scholarships in May 
next, and persons who may wish to offer themselves 
as caudidates for appointment at that time are in- 
vited to make their applications not later than the 
last day of April. The Scholarships are open only to 
British subjects under the age of 35. Applications 
must be by letter, addressed to the Clerk of the 
Grocers’ Company, Grocers’ Hall, London, E.C., from 
whom in the meantime particulars as to the condi- 
tions of the Appointments can be obtained on written 
application. 


Under tle same Scheme, and with the sim» object 
in view, the Grocers’ Company also propose to offer 
for competition, once in every four years, 2 Discovery 
Prize of th+ value of £1,000, Tie Prize is to b* open 
to universal com, ctition, Britis: and Foreign. In the 
month of May next, the Cuurt of the Company will 
announce the subject proposed for the fi st competi- 
tion, which is to terminate at the end of 1886; avd ut 
the time of announci" g the subjec*, they will announ’e 
t e full conditions of the competition Me mnwhile, 
sue of the condi'i ns as are hitherto settled will be 
communicated by the Clerk of the Company, on 
request mide as above. 


So far as the administration of the Scheme will 
invo've scientific con-iderations, the Court of the 
Company pro ose to act with the advice of a Com- 
mittee of eminent scientific men, and the following 
gentl men have kindly consented to furm the first 
Committee :—John Simon, C.B, F.R.8., John Tyn- 
dall, F.R.S., John Burdon Sanderson, M.D., F.R.S., 
and George Buchanan, M.D., F.R.S. 


gene COLLEGE.—There 
willbe an ELECTION in OCTOBER, 1883, 
to a DURAND SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of about 
£6) a year. This is confined in the first instance to 
the Sons of Indian Officers; also to FIVE OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Candidates must be under 14 and 
over 12, on June Ist, 1883.—For particulars, apply to 
the BURSAR, Wellington College, Wokingham, 





JDUCATION at FRANKFORT-on- 

‘4. MAIN.—GUSTAV BOSCIIK, Master in the 
Kealgymnasium, RECEIVES a FEW BOYS int» his 
Family. Careful supervision. £pecial advantages for 
scientific and merca tile studies. Highest references. 
—Address, Saalgasse 31, Frankfort; or, MELVILLE 
LYNOG, M.A., Redhill, Surrey. 





OARD and RESIDENCE in a 
MODERN and SPACIOUS FARMHOUSE, 
sit .ated in a healthy locality near the Sea, three 
hours frem Lond n, tor a permanency, or otherwise. 
Terms, £2 103 pe week. References exchanged.— 
Address RUSLTICUS, Glyde’s Library, Ipswich, 
E DUCATION.—A Lady wishes 
‘4 strongly to recommend Mdile. FRITSCH’S 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, 106 Lansdown Place, 
Brighton. She can speak most highly of Malle. 
Fritsch’s good influence on the characters and d s- 
positions of her pupils. Mdlle. Fritsch is assisted by 
Resident Englizh and Foreigu Governesses and by 
Professors, and is herself an excellent linguist and 
musician, Further references to parents of former 
papils.—Address, *C. W.S.,’”” 2 St. Puul’s Place, St. 
vonard’s-on-Sea. 


ADLEY COLLEGE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—An ELECTION to FOURSCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will take place on FRIDAY, June 15th, 1883. 
Examination begins on previous Wednesday. Value 
£50, £50, £30, and £20, tenable at the School for four 
years. Open to boys under 14 on January Ist, 1883.— 
For further particulars apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley Colleze, Abingdon, 











OSSALL SCHOOL. — ELEVEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be COM- 
PETED for, June 26th. Value from 70 Guineas 
(covering school fees), to £20. Limit of age, Janiors, 
14}; Seniors, 15}. Candidates may be examined at 
Oxford or Rossall, as preferred, in Clissies or Mathe- 
matics.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Roszall 
Schou], Fleetwood. 








T. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED, St. LEONARD’S 
SCHOOL, St. ANDREWS, N.B.—Head Mistress, 
Miss DOVE, Certificated Stutent of Girton College, 
Cambridge.—This School provides for the Dangiters 
ef Gentlemeu a thorough education, at a moderate 
cost. House Girls received from the age of nine. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS oa MAY 9th, 


ae = and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackeray, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCTA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SHRVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, po-t free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quanti'ies «t the rate 
of 10s yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Fands of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
—s oe BOUVERIE, and CO, 1 Pall Mall 

ast, S.W. 





Talay 
OYAL AGRICULT 
R COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER UB AL 
EsTABLISHED BY RoyaL Cuarter, 1845, 
FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRAU 
AGRICULTURE {OE oF 
For INTENDING Lanp Owners 4} CCUPIE 
LanD AGENTS, SURVEYORS, Bgl. &e ™ 
The College Farm, for the practical instr, io 
the ——— —_ the College, with ete is 
——e ion, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 
: PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH KG. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, ° 
The Right Hon. the Earl.of Ducie, Chairman 
ze = _ the Earl Bathurst. y 
. Rig t Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Batt., 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingseote 

George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Mp eee 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. ' 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P, 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM List 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., ¢ , of 
Prison.” . i . » apply to the 

NEXT SESSION begins May 22nd. 


EAD MASTER, M.A. (Double High 
Honours), First Prizeman in Applied Mate 

matics and Natural Philosophy, of great experience 
and invariable succes:, RECEIVES a FEW POPILS, 
for special personal training with his own Son, or 
for immediate Preparation for Examinations, Hj b 
omc a = Civil ee Exam., London; Matrioula- 
tion, &c. Terms moderate.—Apply, HEAD 

at the Office of this Paper. satel MASTER, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGR— 

TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 

£20. Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the 
SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham, 








7 GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY. 

SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES 
conducte! by Miss GEDDES. Indian Children would 
here find a brizht, happy home. Ladies wishful to 
—— for the Higher University Examinations 
received. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful coast aud inland 
scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season, 
250 Rooms, Table a’Hote 6 to 8 o’clock, at separate 
tables.—Address, the MANAGER, 


EN RHYDDING, YORKSHIRE. 
—This well known HYDROPATHIC ESTA. 
BLISHMENT is situated in the most beantiful district 
in Yorkshire. Uasurpassed as a health resort—For 
Prospectus, address the MANAGER, Ben Rhydding, 
by Leeds, 


_— & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 














QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
ant 








PoOrTED MEATS. Also, 





Essence ‘of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PPURILE SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





es, for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

MAYFAIR, W. 








_— AND M24*%s Arcee 
| wena AND M?**s yee 


—— AND | tie ya 





‘Gold Medal, Paris, Medals: Sydney, 
-| Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’S!qyRYS CARACAS COCOA. 
FEF ‘*A most delicious and valuable 
| article.”’—Siandard. 

| PURE COCOA ONLY. 

cocoa! WRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
| “ Strictly pure.’—W. W. Stoddart, 

F1.6., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 

SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 
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UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital .. ++ = + 
owe Fbility cf Proprietors £3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 


* Sight, are granted on the Bauk’s 
ee a Pont the Colonies of Australia, New 


a Fiji 
qe GRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 


eee on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
tion. 
art are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Man 


ager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbary, London, E.0. 
NVESTMENT ASS URANCE. 


icy. 3 of the LIFE ASSOCIATION of 
Poli CAND in Class B obtain all the Advantages 
of an ordinary Life Assurance, combined wit 
a most Profitable Investment. 
Claims Paid and Bonuses, upwards of Four Millions. 
*,* IMMEDIATE ASSURERS 
Will secure a Year's Bonus more than later Entrants. 


—_—— 


£1,500,000 
000 








—5 LOMBARD ST., and 48 PALL MALL. 
LONDOF INBURGH—82 PRINCES STREET. 


CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHILL. 
A NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured pase 
AY PASSENG P N 
uae L COM i . . \ aa 
t+ and Largest Company, insuring agains 
oor for ared of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER Five YEARS, 


1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Kailway Stations, the 











ents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


JHE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... eco ++. £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... via ene aos os 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed oe — «» _ 809,000 
‘Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
§.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates, 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young } lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 
o! ims. 


HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTaBLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire aud Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality, 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildin Chancery Lane. 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application, FRANCIS RAVEN SCROFT, Manager. 














STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &. 


STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 














OXFORD ST. 
W. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





WE HAVE NOTICED 
THE GREAT DIFFICULTY 
EXPERIENCED IN OBTAINING REALLY 
GOOD 


TEA AND COFFEE. 


We have determined to solve the difficulty, by 
supply‘ng these Articles DIRECT to CONSUMERS 
at WHOLESALE PRICES, carriage paid. 

Samples and Price List Free. 


SEDDON and WIER, 


WHOLESALE TEA AND COFFEE DEALERS, 
1 Beer Lane, Great Tower Street, London, E.C. 





PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 


‘VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT,” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


BLAIR'S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 


use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 








COCKS’ 
ORIGINAL 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


HAS BEEN THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL SAUCE 
FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 


R E A D I N G COCKS’ READING SAUCE induces appetite, accelerates digestion, 


SAUCE. 





whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled. 


See Charles Cocks’ Signature on a white ground across the Reading Arms. 





THE POPULAR NOVELS OF 
Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


1. The Wooing O’t. 


2. Her Dearest Foe. 
3. Which Shall It Be? 


4. Look Before You Leap. 


5. The Freres. 


Each Volume can be had separately, at all 
Booksellers,’ price 63. 





COTTISH DIVINES. THIRD 
SERIES of St. GILES’ LECTURES. 
Crown 8vo, 4d each. 
KNOX. By the Rev. Professor Taytor, D.D. 
MELVILLE. By the Rev. Cotry CampBett, B.D. 
RUTHERFORD. By the Rev. P. McApam Murr. 
re. By the Very Rey. Principal Tutnocx, 


ERSKINE. By the Rev. Jas. Mircuetu, D.D. 

PRINCIPAL ROBERTSON. By the Rey. F. L. 
RosBertson, D.D. 

IRVING. By the Rev. R. Hereert Srory, D.D. 

CHALMERS. By the Rey. Donatp Macteop, D.D. 

JAMES ROBERTSON. By the Rev. GzorGE 
WILson, 

= EWING. By the Rev. J. Cawzron Lees, 


ROBERT LEE. By the Rev. Jonn Connineuam, 
D.D. [April 23rd. 
NORMAN MACLEOD. By the Rev. Professor 
Furnt, D.D., LL.D. (May 7th, 

Edinburgh: MacnrvEn and Wattace. London: 
Simpxrn and Co.; Hamitron, Apams, and Co, 





FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
THE HOME, 
: VISIT THE 
dane * FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
(20 Doors WEsT or Mupie’s Lisrary.) 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 


from the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINT- 
INGS fron the Luxembourg, “ The Salon,” Royal 
Academy, &c. 

FAC-SIMILES of TURNER’S LIBER 
STUDIORUM;; copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Lawrence, and rare works from the Print Room, 
British Museum. 





An Illustrate] Pamphlet, with Press notices from 
the Times, Atheneum, Academy, Portfolio, Art 
Journal, &c., free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pp., price 6d, free per post. 

Address, the MANAGER, 

Antotype Gallery, 74 New Oxford Street, W.C. 





ae S. BURTON’S 
FIRST SALE of 
aati STOCK. 


: rn IRONMONGERY 


and 


ENERAL HOUSE FURNITURE, 
at 


EN to 50 PER CENT. DISCOUNT, 
DURING APRIL. 
The Articles include : 

Fenders, Stoves, Chimneypieces, Lamps, Gasaliers, 
Coal Boxes and Scoops, Canvelabra, Clocks, Bedsteads, 
Cabinet and General House Furniture, Dining-room 
Furniture, Drawing-room Furniture, Glass, and Elec- 
tro-silver Plate, 

China Dinner and Dessert Services. 

Five o’clock Tea Sets, &c. Porcelain Toilet Sets. 

A variety of other articles in the Furnishing 
Department will be offered at similar rates of reduc- 
tion. 


\ TILLIAM S. BURTON, 
88 (late 39) Oxford Street, and 
1 to 4 Newman Street, London, W. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—For the cure of burns, scalds, 
wounds, and ulcers, this justly celebrated Ointment 
stands unrivalled. Its balsamic properties, immedi- 
ately on application, lull the anguish, protect the 
exposed nerves from the air, give to the vessels the 
vizour necessary t> heal the sore, and confer on the 
blood a purity which permits it to lay down healthy 
flosh, in the place of that destroyed. Holloway’s Pills, 
simultaneously taken, greatly assist the Oimtment’s 
purifying and soothing power. Together, these 
medicines act like a charm; no invalid, after a fair 
trial, has fouud them fail to relieve his pain, or 
completely cure his disease. The combined action of 
the Ointment and Pills, in all disorders, is all-power- 
ful, and too irresistible to be withstood. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND (0.8 NEW BOOKS. 


“ Much more interesting than the best sensational Novel.”—Datty News. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. 


UNDERGROUND RUSSIA. 


Revolutionary Profiles and Sketches from Life. 
By STEPNIAK, formerly Editor of Zemlia i Volia (Land and Liberty). 
With a Preface by PETER LAVROFF, Translated from the It.lian, 
“The book is as yet unique in literature ; it is a priceless contribution to our knowledge of Russian thought 


and feeling ; as a true and faithful refiection of certain aspects of, perhaps, the most tremendous political 
movement in history, it seems destined to become a standard work.”’—Athenzum, April 7th. 





CITIES of SOUTHERN ITALY and SICILY. 


By Aveustvs J. C. Har, Author of “Walks in Rome,” “Days near Rome,” &c. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


JOCOSERIA. 


8vo, 5s. 


ITALIAN BYWAYS. By John Addington 


Symonps, Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,’”’ “ Sketches and Studies in Italy,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


By Robert Browning. Fcap. 





TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


EBB and FLOW; or, He did His Best. A Story 
of Five Years Ago. By Grant Luoyp. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
“* Ebb and Flow’ will win its way with a large circle of readers.’’—Morning Post. 


The BANTOFFS of CHERRYTON. A Story 


without a Villain ora Crime. By Arruur KEAN. 2 vols. post 8vo. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





KINAHAN’S | 
| ©THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 
Which 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN SD. 


*.* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


SAUCE, 


are calculated to deceive the Public, 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. *,* In use in most households throughout the 

kingdom. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that no other is substituted for it. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr, DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 





DR. 
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DUBLIN REVIEW, 


oe 
APRIL, 1883. Price 63, 
ConTEnTs. 


1. Dents FLrorENcE Maca i 
2 te: ara. By Min E. y, 
. THE Society or Sr. Vincent p: 
‘ 5 sy OF ANTHONY te 
. CATHOLIC POLITICAL AssociaT 
- Randolph, Jun. tons. By Edmund 
» How THE Union Ross IRELAND, . 
He Daan ND. By W. H. 0'N, 
. Firty VERSIONS OF “Digs Irg.?— 
— ieee anh nee—Il. Modern 
. THE Days OF Creation. Some Farth 
.* —. By ~ Right Rev. _ Bishop of Gunee 
.» THE CHANGED PosiTION or MarRI 
oa yous George Cox. .- mp Wouts. iy 
» Sap EXPERIENCE OF CATHOLICS IN Non-Caruoric: 
Universities. By the Right ishow 
of Salford. , Git Ror. the Bishop 
Scr«ncE NoTIcEs, 
CaTHOLIc CONTINENTAL PERIODICALS, 
Boox Notices. 
Books oF DEVOTION AND SprritvaL REapDinG, 


London: Burns and Oates. 


[HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No 

322, will be published on TUESDAY NEXT, - 
CONTENTS, 

1, PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS, 

2. THE MALATESTAS OF RIMINI. 

VOLCANOES AND VOLCANIC ACTION. 

FREDERICK II. anD Marta THERESA, 

MoveErn Eruics. 

JamES NaSMYTH'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 

THE PRESENT STATE OF MEDICAL ScIENcz, 

Dr. DRESSER ON JAPANESE ART. 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF BISHOP WILBERFORCE 

10, M. JULES SIMON ON THE STATE OF FRaNcr, : 

London: Lonemans &Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Buack, 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 310, will be published on WEDNESDAY, 
APRIL 18th. 2 


for 





SRNR OP oo 





CONTENTS, 
Lorp LAWRENCE, 
MEXICO. 
Tue ENGLIsH STAGE. 
James NaSMyYTH. 
InLustTRIovs WomEN. 
Tue FrReNcH REPUBLIC. 
EXPLosIvEs. 
THE MINT AND THE GOLD CornaGe. 
. THE TRANSVAAL, 
PROSPECTS OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 


JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


SONS gop cops 


_ 
=) 
- 


HE VOICE of INDIA, 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Published in Bombay. 
Gives a carefully-selected Compend of all that 
is most valuable in the Native Journals throughout 
India, thereby bringing before the British Public the 
real thoughts and true wishes of the Indian Peoples. 
£1 per annum, post paid. 
Lonpon AGENcy—26 CHARING CROSS. 


Send for. Specimen Copy. 
| eke * ENGLAND. 


THE NEW Magazine. . 
DEVOTED to SOCIAL REFORM. 

CoNTENTS OF First NumBER.—MAY, 1883. 
Tue YounG ENGLAND Party. By George Saintsbary.. 
With an Etching of ‘‘ Lord Beaconsfield Addressing 

the House of Commons.” 

A PLea FoR HeattH Guitps. By Alan §. Cole. 

By Alice 











BLACKBIRD. By R. D. Blackmore. 
Miss Marrua’s Bac: A NOVELETTE. 
Corkran. 
Tue LiguHt oF THE West. By Colonel Butler, C.B. 
THE ENGuisH Rustic. By C. Kegan Paul. 
Boars oF ProvinciaL Lire. By Mrs. Loftie. 
Monthly, One Shilling, Illustrated. 
44 Essex Street, Strand, London; and to be had 
from all Booksellers, 





NOWLEDGE: an Imlustrated 

Magazine of Science, Art, and Literature.. 

Price 24, weekly. Edited by Ricuarp A. PRoctToR. 

Articles are now appearing in serial form by Grant 

Allen, Dr. Andrew Wilson, Edward Clodd, H. J. 

Slack, W. M. Williams, Thomas Foster, R. A. 
Proctor, &c. 


NOWLEDGE LIBRARY SERIES. 
—Cheap Reissue of Mr. Proctor’s Works. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s each. 

1. BORDERLAND of SCIENCE. 2. SCIENCE 
BYWAYS. 3. The POETRY of ASTRONOMY. 
Just published, Reprints from Knouledge, by the above 

writers :-— 
4, NATURESTUDIES. 5. LEISURE READINGS. 








Imp. 8vo, price 5s, with 12 Maps of the Heavens. 
6. The STARS in THEIR SEASONS. By R. A. 
PROCTOR. ; 
kK NOWLEDGE, every Friday, price 
2d; Yearly, post free, 10s 10d, Also in Monthly 
Parts. 
London : WrMan & Sons, 74-76 Great Queen Street, 





Second Edition, price 4s; by post, 48 7d. 
[gt Native Rulers and Foreign 
Interference. By Baron DE MALORTIE. 

“If readers wish to consult one book, and one 
only, about modern Egypt, this is, perhaps, the best 
they could choose.” —Saturday Review. 


London: W. Ripewar, 169 Piccadilly. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS. 
the EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 322, for 


On Tuesd ext. 
APRIL, 1883. ConTENTS. siete 


PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 
THE MaLATESTAS OF RIMINI. 
VoLCANOES AND VOLCANIC ACTION. 
Freperic II. anD MARIA THERESA. 
MopERN ETHICS. 
James NaSMYTH’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
THE PRESENT STATE OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 
Dr. DRESSER ON JAPANESE ART. 
9. THE LIFE AND WORKS OF BIsHOP WILBERFORCE. 
10, M. JunEs SIMON ON THE STATE OF FRANCE, 


LETTERS and MEMORIALS of JANE 


ARLYLE. Prepared for Publication by THomas CaRLYLE, and 
we 2. A, Froupk, M.A. 3 vols, 8vo, 363. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS of the UNITED 


TES. By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., Hon. Fellow, Trin. 
oul Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOTES on FOREIGN PICTURE 


GALLERIES. By CHARLES L. EastuakF, F.R.1.B.A., Keeper of the National 
Gallery, London. 


THE LOUVRE GALLERY, Paris, with 114 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 
THE BRERA GALLERY, Milan, with 55 Illustrations, 5s. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL, Vol. VI., 


The LIFE and TIMES of CHRIST, Translated from the German by J. 
FREDERICK SMITH. 8vo, 163. 


DOCTOR GRIMSHAWE’S SECRET, a 


Romance by NATHANIEL HawTHoRNE. Edited, with Preface and Notes, by 
JuuiaN HawrHORNE. (Copyright.) Crown 8vo, 63. 


MESSER AGNOLO’S HOUSEHOLD; a 


Cinque Cento Florentine Story. By Leaper Scott, Author of “‘ The Renais- 
sance in Italy,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; 


a Third Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, 
&. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. Cantab. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
[Nearly ready. 


A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. By 


Various Writers. Ejvited by Ricnarp Quatn, M.D., F.R.S., &c. Pp. 1,836, 
with 188 Wood Engraving:. Medium 8vo, 3ls 6d, cloth; or 40s, half-russia, 
To be had also in Two Volumes, price 343 cloth. 


DONS Sey Co PO ps 


TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE. 


PHYSICAL OPTICS. By R. T. Grazzesroor, 


M.A., F.R.S., Demonstrator of Physics, Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge. 
With 183 Woodcuts, Feap. 8vo, 6s. 








HAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


IBERIAN REMINISCENCES. 


Fifteen Years’ Travelling Impressions of Spain and 
Portugal. 


By A. GALLENGA,. 
With a Map, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 





[Newt week. 


The LAND of the FIVE RIVERS and 


SINDH. Sketches, Historical and Descriptive. By Davip Ross, O.I.E. 
Demy 8yo, 12s. 


The CHRONICLE of JAMES I., KING of 


ARAGON, surnamed the Conqueror (written by Himself). Translated from 
the Catalan by the late Joun Forster, M.P. for Berwick. With an His- 
torical Introduction by Don Pascual DE Gayanaos. 2 vols, royal 8yo, 28s, 








NEWFOUNDLAND, the OLDEST BRITISH 


COLONY : its History, its Present Condition, and its Prospects in the Fature. 
By Josten Harton and the Rev. M. Harvey. Illustrated, Demy 8vo, 18s, 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “‘CLYTIE.” 


A MODERN ULYSSES. By Joszru Harton. 


3 vole, [This day, 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ BREEZIE LANGTON.” 


AT FAULT. By Hawtey Smarr. 8 vols, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO’S 
NEW LIST. 


2 vols., with Frontispieces, demy 8vo, cloth, 30s. 


MY REMINISCENCES. By Lord Royatp 
GOWER. ‘ (Next week. 
Post 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 7s 6d each volume. 
The WORKS of NATHANIEL 


HAWTHORNE, Complete in Twelve Volumes. 
Vol. I. TWICE-TOLD TALES. [Now ready. 
Vol. II. MOSSES from an OLD MANSE. [Now ready. 


Vol. III. The HOUSE of the SEVEN GABLES and 
the SNOW IMAGE, and other Twice-told Tales. [Shortly. 


Vol. IV. A WONDER BOOK, TANGLEWOOD TALES, 
and GRANDFATHER'S CHAIR. [Shortly. 


‘The introductions to each volume are full of interesting Cetails about 
Hawthorne’s processes of work.” —Academy. 


Medium 8vo, cloth, 123, 


GLOSSARY of TERMS and PHRASES. 


Edited by the Rev. H. Percy Smiru, M.A., assisted by the Rev. Sir George 
W. Cox, Bart., M.A., the Rev. Professor J. F. Twisden, M.A., C. A. M. 
Fennell, M.A , Colonel W. Paterson, the Rev. C. P. Milner, M.A., and dthers, 


Large crown 8y0, cloth, 63. 


The EGYPTIAN WAR of 1882. By Lieu- 


tenant-Colonel Hermann Voer, of the German Army. A Translation. With 
Map and Plans, 


Post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


A VISIT to CEYLON. By Ernsr Harcket, 


Professor in the University of Jena, Author of ‘‘ The History of Creation,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, and bound in buckram, 7s 6d. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. By C. Kecay 


Pav. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 73 6d, 


DIARIES and LETTERS of PHILIP 


HENRY, M.A., of Broad Oak, Flintshire, A.D. 1631-1696, Edited by MattHEW 
Henry Ler, M.A., Vicar of Hanmer. 


** One of the most striking and instructive pictures known to us of a type of 
man who played an immense part in the history of England.””—Saturday Review. 


Dr. PUSEY’S SERMONS. 


SERMONS for the CHURCH’S SEASONS 


from ADVENT to TRINITY. Selected from the Published Sermons of the 
late EpwArD BoUvERIE Pusey, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, and Professor 
of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, cloth, 25s. 


The FREE-TRADE SPEECHES of the 


Right Hon. CHARLES PELHAM VILLIERS, M.P, With a Political Memoir, 
Edited by a MEMBER OF THE COBDEN CLUB. 
“It is well that the services of Mr. Charles Villiers should be brought home to 
a generation which has grown up since he first ees the question of Free-trade 
upon a reluctant Legislature, and persevered till it became the settled policy of the 
country...... The publication of his speeches will refresh the memories of his 
countrymen, and furnish them with an opportunity for reiterating their gratitude 
to him,” —Atheneum, 


NEW and ENLARGED EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


A MANUAL of the PRINCIPLES of 


GOVERNMENT;; as Set Forth by the Authorities of Ancient and Modern 
Times. By H. Seymour TREMENHEERE, C.B. 
“Mr. Tremenheere gives ample enough evidence of his powers of original 
thought, which are chiefly indicated by the forcible contrasts presented between 
the utterances of great writers on the same points,’’—British Quarterly Review. 


Now ready, price 1s. 


TOYNBEE (ARNOLD), “PROGRESS and 


POVERTY.” Being Two Lectures, delivered in St. Andrew’s Hall, on Mr. 
George’s Work. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVEL by GEORGE MACDONALD. 


CASTLE WARLOCK: a Homely Romance. 


By George MacDona.p, LL.D., Author of “ Malcolm,” “‘ Marquis of Lossie,”* 
&c. New and Cheaper Hdition, with Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
* Contains some admirable description, and not a little dialogue of a high order 
of excellence ; and one at least of the characters—the o!d servant—is equal to any 
ereation of Dr. MacDonald’s we know.” —Academy. 


Vol, VIII. now ready, parchment, 63; vellum, 7s 6d. 


SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. In 12 Volumes. 


[Tue Parcument Liprary. 
Small 8vo, parchment, 5s. 


HYMNI USITATI LATINE REDDITI, 


with Other Verses. By the Right Hon. Mr. Justice Lawson, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 
A BOOK of DREAMS. By Mrs. Hamitton 
King, Author of ‘‘ The Disciples,’’ &, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 53. 


RARE POEMS of the SIXTEENTH 


and SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. A Supplement to the Anthologies, 
Collected and Edited, with Notes and Woodcuts, by W. J. Linton. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


SFORZA: a Tragedy. With Incidental 


Music for the Last Act. By J. C. Herwoop. 


Londoa: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Next week will be Published. 


LADIES LINDORES. 


(Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine.) 
8 vols. post 8vo, 253 6d. 





THE 





This day is Published. 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE & MISFORTUNE. 


A Gossip, with No Plot in Particular. 
“A PLAIN WOMAN.” 
3 vols. post 8ro, 25s 6d. 


By 


“ A work of great ability, by one who observes keenly, and at the same time sees deeply 
‘into character. She has the power of presenting real people.” Atheneum. 


‘This extremely clever book...... Many characters are introduced ; and there is not one 
which, without being exaggerated or made in any way grotesque, does not stand out from 
among the rest...... Remarkable for its descriptions of character, its pictures of society, 
its bright satire, and the thorough healthiness of its tone.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


“She delights the intellect by a continuous succession of bright, witty, often caustic 
sketches of what is commonly known as ‘good society.’...... There is a fine, generous vein of 
scorn for all that is false and mean running through every page of the book...... Imagination, 
wit, and the power of mental analysis have all contributed to make ‘ A Plain Woman’s’ story 
a remarkable book.”’—Scotsman. 

“Among recent fiction, ‘My Trivial Life and Misfortune’ stands out with the dis- 
tinguishing marks of poetic feeling and literary vigour.” —Edinburgh Courant. 





THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 

ONLY a BLACK BOX;; or, a Passage 
in the Life ofa Curate. By GREVILLE PHILLIMORE, 
Rector of Henley-on-Thimes, Author of ‘‘ Uxcle 
Z,” &. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


COMPLETE in THREE VOLUMES. 

The HISTORICAL PLAYS of SHAK- 
SPEARE. With Introductions and Notes. By 
CHARLES WorpswortH, D.C.L., Bishop of 8. 
Andrews. In 8 vols. post 8vo, 7s 6d each, 


NEXT WEEK will be PUBLISHED. 
MARGARET SIM’S COOKERY. With 


an Introduction by L. B. WatrorD, Author of 
“Mr, Smith: a Part of his Life,’’ ‘‘ Pauline,” 
and “ Cousins.’’ Crown 8yo. 


THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 
KING CAPITAL. A Tale of Provincial 


Ambition. By Wittu4m™ Sime. 2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. 


NEXT WEEK will be PUBLISHED. 
LIFE as I HAVE FOUND IT. 


General DE AINSLIE. 8&vo, 12s 6d. 


By 


NEXT WEEK will be PUBLISHED. 
The WISDOM of GOETHE. By John 


Srvart Buackiz, Emeritus Professor of Greek in 
the University of Edinburgh. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. | 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, London and Edinburgh. 





Now ready, with Illustrations, 4to, 21s. 


The PARTHENON: an Essay on the Mode in 


which Light was Introduced into Greek and Roman Temples. By James Fercusson, 
C.LE., F.R.8., D.C.L., LL.D., Author of “ History of Architecture,” &c. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





INDIAN GEOGRAPHY. 


With Maps, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT’S GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH 


INDIA. Political and Physical. By Grorce Ssru, LL.D., Author of the “ Life of Dr. 
Wilson, Dr. Daff,’”’ &c. 


**To any one, however, who is at all acquainted with the oppressive magnitude of the subject, the 
amount that has been packed into modest and convenient form will appear really wonderful. Dr. Smith’s 
clear and vigorous style lends itself to the task of condensation in a way that would be impossible for most 
writers; whilst his excellent arrangement and the masterly grasp of the whole subject that is evident 
throughout leaves little to be desired in this work, whether regarded a8 a manual for the student, or as an 
Indian vade-mecum for the general public.” —Alien’s Indian Mail, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Is A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room, 





tear 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 8 VOLS. 
Mongrels. By T. Wilton, 
What Hast Thou Done? By J. 


FITZGERALD Moxtoy, Author of “ Court Lite 


below Stairs,” &c, 
Woodroffe. 
roe - ont tlt 4 Randolph, 
Miss Cheyne of Essilmont. By 
JaMES Grant, Author of “ The Romance of War.” 
Her Sailor Love. By Mrs 


Macquoip, Author of “ Patty,” &e. 
[Neat week, 


Cheap Edition of The 
BRANDRETHS. By the Right Hon. A. J, B 
BERESFORD Horz, M.P. 1 vol, 63. : 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 





Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, price 123 6d, 
CROMWELL IN IRELAND. 
A HISTORY of 
CROMWELL’S IRISH CAMPAIGN. 
By the Rev. DENIS MURPHY, §8.J. 
With May, Plans, and Illustrations, 

M. H. Grit and Son, 50 Upper Sackville Street, 


Dublin. Srmpxrin, MARSHALL, and Co., Stati , 
Hall Court, London, E.C. » Stationers 








Just published, 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


REVELATION and MODERN 
THEOLOGY CONTRASTED ; or, the Simplicity 
of the Apostolic Gospel Demonstrated. By the 
Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 


By the Same, Third Elition, 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES VIEWED 
in RELATION to MODERN THOUGHT, (The 
Bampton Lectures for 1877.) 

«By far the most weighty volume on the Christian 
Evidences which we have read for some years,”— 
Spectator. 

** A work which fairly grapples with the difficulties 
started by modern thinkers,”"—English Independent. 


Also, by the Same, Secon 1 Edition, crown 8yvo, 6s. 


The JESUS of the EVANGELISTS: 
an Examination of the Internal Evidence for Our 
Lord’s Divine Mission. 

“The most complete example in our language of an 
exceedingly important method of argument, which no 
other English apologist has grasped and stated so 
fully and so ably.”—Literary Churchman. 


London: F. NORGATE, 
7 King Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, price ls, No. I. of 


TO-DAY: 
A MID-MONTHLY GATHERING of BOLD 
THOUGHTS. 


CoNTENTS, 
A Fore Worn. bated 
A Srory or To-pay. Chap. 1. ‘‘Honi soit qui mal y 
nse.’’—Chap. 2, Mr. Hawkins Verjuice writes to 
is Friend, Professor Herbert Hoaxley.—Chap. 3. 
Professor Hoax'ey replies. : 
HoME-RULE: A CONSTITUTIONAL R1igHT AND A CON- 
SERVATIVE MEASURE. 
Lorp ByYRron AS A POLITICIAN. ’ 
Some Portry or To-pay.—l, In Morte Infidelis.— 
2. The Cry that Goeth Up. 
Caritat. By Carl Marx. 
Some Botp THouGHTS OF SCIENCE. 
Numa Roumestan: A Story OF GAMBETTA, 
THE Book Wortp or To-pay. 
Prospectuses, Terms of Subscription, and Forms of 
Order may be had of all Booksellers, and at all Rail- 
way Hookstalls; or of 
The BRITISH PRINTING and PUBLISHING 


COMPANY, 
45 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


Just published, crown 8,0, oloth, price 2s 6d. 
OWARDS DEMOCRACY: a Poem. 


JoHN Herwoop, Ridgefield, Manchester, and Pater- 
noster Buildings, London. 
NOTICE.—Now ready, price 6d. 
SHORT REVIEW a 
ADHESIVE STAMP. By Patrick CHaL ’ 
Author of “The Position of Sir Rowland Hill Made 
Plain.” With Resolutions of the Dundee Town 
Council. 
London: Errixauam Witson, Royal Exchange. 


RCHITECTURE AMONG the 
POETS.—See the BUILDER (44, by post 44d), 
View of Ashcroft Buildings ; London Street Are 4 
tec‘ure; Reredos, St. Mary’s, Newington ; Germ 
Castles and Bourgs; Babylonian Explorations ; wo 
case and Organs; Italy; Westminster Hall ; : 
Lighting of Greek Temples, &c.—46 Catherine Street. 
and all Newrmen, . 


Chap. 1. 
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a 
"ee A PUTNAM’S SONS’ 
NEW LIST. 


The HISTORY of the NEGRO RACE 
*) AMERICA, from 1619 to 1881. Negroes as 
st ve3, Soldiers, and as Citizens, together with a 
Satmminary Considera ion of the Unity of the 
Leg Family, a Historical Sketch of Africa, 
ear ‘an Account of the Negro Governments of 
and 4, Leone and Liberia, By GEorGE WILLIAVS 
Sierr Coloured Member of the Ohio Legi-lature, 
First o"judze-Advocate of the G. A. R. of Ohio. 
a cle large 8vo, wth Portrait on Steel of the 
‘uthor, £1 12s. é ; 

“ Anthor, il be found a min? of information, 
ected with care, and treating of its subjects ina 
spirit of great moderat:on and ability.’’—Daily 

Telegraph. 

HINTS for HOME READING. A 
Series of Papers, by Edward Everett Hale, F. B. 
Perkins, H. W. Beccher, Charles Dudley Warner, 
Joseph Cook, Lymn Abbott, M. J. Sweetsee, 
Cyrus Hamlin, H. W. Mabie, and others. Evited 
= Lrman Assotr. Together with a New Edition 
of Suggestions for Libraries,’’ with first, second, 
ard third lists of 590, 500, and 1,000 volumes 
recommended as the most important and 
desirable, 16mo, boards, 33, } 

The above forms Vol. XXIV. in “‘ Patnam’s Handy 

Book Series,” a jist: f which can be had on applicatiun. 


Popular Edition. < 
The SKETCH-BOOK. By Washington 
Irvine. A New, Authorised, and Cowplete 
Bdition, wi h latest Revision, Tilustrated, hand- 
somely printed ia 12mo, cloth, 4s, 


OUR CHOIR. A Symphony in 
A,B, C, D, EB, F, G, &ec., Fiat v. Sharpe, Major or 
Minor. By 0.G. Busu. Sketches with Pen and 
Pencil of Musical Life and Character. Oblong 
folio, 63 61. 


SACRED SCRIPTURES, being a 
Selection of the more Devout, Practical, and 
Important Portions of the Ancient Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures, to which wre added Some 
Kindred Selections from the other Sacred Scrip- 
tures of the Wor!d. ‘Trans'ated, compiled, aud 
arranged by a Clergyman, pr'marily for his own 
use as Preacher and Pastor. [ Shortly. 

The Advertisers are prepared to execute, on the 
most favourable terms, orders for their own Standard 

Publications, and for all American Books and Perio- 

icals, 

: London: 18 Henrietia Street, Covent Garden. 

New York: 27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street. 


CHARITABLE RELIEF. 








Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


METHOD in ALMSGIVING: a Hand- 
book for Helpers. By M. W. Moacringe, 
Member of the Council and Hon. Sec. of the St. 
James’s and Soho C. O. 8, 

“To the thoughtful, the kindly, tke rich, or the 
otherwise influential, we commend the digest of facts 
and suggestions to be found in the p ges before us,” 
—Spectator. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
MR. L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A. 





Mr. TADEMA’S Original Etchings, now exhibiting 
atthe Grosvenor Gallery, and designed to illustrate 
Miss ZIMMERN’S “EPIC of KINGS,” are to be 
obtained only in the Editions de Luae of that work, of 
which a limited number remain on sale as under. 


HE EPIC of KINGS: Stories 
Retold from the Persian Poet Firdnsi. By 
HeLen ZimMERN. With a Prefatory Poem by FpMuND 
W. Gosse. Artist’s Proofs on Japanese paper, signed 
and numbered, £3 33 ; lat: r impressions, India Proofs, 
unsigned, £2 23, 


THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN INGLE- 
SANT.” 








HE TEMPLE: Sacred Poems and 

._ Private Ejaculations. By Mr. Gzorae HERGERT. 
With Introductory Eesay by J. HENRY SNORTHOUSE, 
Author of “John Inglesant.” Fourth Edition, Fac- 
simile of Original Edition, crown 8vo, 53. 

“The style ef Mr. Shorthouse’s dainty little pre- 
face is, we should say, nearly perfect in its kind...... 
From the delicate bit of wo-d-pa‘nting with which it 
opens to the closing paragraph, there is one clear 
thought running through the whole.”—Specta‘or. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
17 Holborn Viaduct. 


2 vols., price 15 5 cloth, 
HISTORY of the IRISH PEOPLE. 
a By W. A. O’Conor, B.A. 

If the second volume can obtain an extensive 
reading, you will have done a great work for both 
countries.”’—Professor F, W. NEWMAN. 

.* This work isa monument of sustained enthusiasm, 
reg, renting, and eloquent argnxent.”—Manchester 
iner, 


mdon: SimPxKry, MarsHAaLr, and Co. Man- 
chester : ABEL HEywoop an! Soy. 
Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R.. WATTS on ASTHMA and 


BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the enly Snecess- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By. Rosert 
: Warts, M.D., P.2.9.1 » F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 

treet, Cavendish Squire, London, W. 


ay va a. Mitcuei, and Co., Red Lion Court, 


NEW WORK BY SIR HENRY MAINE. 





Now ready, 8vo, 12s. 


DISSERTATIONS on EARLY LAW and 


CUSTOM. Chiefly Selected from Lectures delivered at Oxford. By Sir Henry 
Sumner Marne, K.C.S.1, LL.D., F.R.S., Author of “ Ancient Law,” “ Village 
Communities in the East and West,” &c. 


CONTENTS. 


7. THEORIES of PRIMITIVE SOCIETY. 
8. 4 EUROPEAN HOUSE COMMUNI- 


9. The DECAY of FEUDAL PROPERTY in 
FRANCE and ENGLAND, 

10. CLASSIFICATIONS of PROPERTY. 

11, CLASSIFICATIONS of LEGAL RULES. 


The SACRED LAWS of the HINDUS. 

. RELIGION and LAW. 

. ANCESTOR-WORSHIP. 

. ANCESTOR-WORSHIP and INHERITANCE. 

. ROYAL SUCCESSION and the SALIC LAW. 
6. The KING in HIS RELATION to KARLY 
CIVIL JUSTICE. 


C7 G0 BO 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW VOLUME OF DR. WM. SMITH’S CHRISTIAN 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Now ready (to be compieted in 4 vols.), medium 8yo, 31s 6d. 


The THIRD VOLUME of the DICTIONARY 


of CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES, daring 
the First Eight Centuries—HERMOGENES to MYENSIS. Edited by Wu. Suirn,. 
D.C.L., and Henry Wace, D.D. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Now ready, 8vo, 9s. 


WORSHIP and ORDER. By the Right Hon. A. 


J. B. Beresrorp-Horr, M.P. 


CONTENTS. 
DIOCESES, CATHEDRALS, and COLLEGIATE DEAN HOWSON: ‘* BEFORE the TABLE.” 
CHURCHES. The RIDSDALK JUDGMENT. 


PHASES of WORSHIP 


3 Lord SELBORNE and Mr, PARKER. 
ORATORIANISM aud ECCLESIOLOGY. 


PEACE in the CHURCH. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MEXICO: THE LAND OF THE MONTEZUMAS. 


Now ready, with Map, 17 Coloured Plates, and 37 Wood Engravings from Sketches by the 
Author, medium 8vo, 21s. 


MEXICO TO-DAY: a Country with a Great 


Future, and a Glance at the Prehistoric Remains and Antiquities of the Montezumas. 
By Tuomas UNett BrocKLEHURST. 
“‘ The things that people want to know about Mexico are its present prospects of develop t, the ch 
of a stable government, the social condition of its inhabitants, the position of the Church, condition of the 
Indian population, and Aztec archmwology. Those who come to ‘Mexico To-day’ will not be disappointed. 
They will find much that is of the highest interest set down by a quick and intelligent observer, who was 
anxions to obtain as full and correct information as was possible on all important questions. Mr. Brocklehurst 
knew what were the right things to notice, and the right way to get’his iuformation.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





A LADY’S TOUR ROUND THE WORLD. 





With Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, crown 8vo, 15s. 


A JOURNAL of a LADY’S TRAVELS round 


the WORLD: including Visits to Japan, Thibet, Yarkand, Kashmir, Java, the Straits of 


Malacca, Vanconver’s Island, &c. By F. D. Bripges. 


“‘ Bright, vivacious, sparkling, the book is, and well fitted to interest and amuse. But it is far more than 
that, it is comprehensively wise and tolerant, and should do much to inspire in the minds of its readers a 
wider humanity...... We can conscientiously say that we have not for several years had a more delightful 
volume of travel from a lady’s hand ; and this we write with the fullest recollection of the racy and instruc- 
tive works tbat have been given us by Mrz. Brassey, Miss Gordon Cumming, and Miss Isabella Bird,”— 
Nonconformist. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








THE STEAM HAMMER. 


With Portrait etched by Rajon, and 90 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 16s. 


JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer and Inventor of 


An Autobiography. Edited by Samuet Saintes, LL.D. 


“A pleasant record of an interesting life......It would be impossible to give any notion here of the 
unceasing activity of mind which gives life to every page of this book; nor can we even hint at the number 
ef charming little mechanical ‘dodges’ contrived for all manuer of purposes by Mr. Nasmyth, in his odd 
moments, Thoze who take no interest in sach matters—and we thiuk they are to be pitied—will find much 

"eisant matter in Mr, Nasmyti:’s record of pas ing scenes and events ; aud we can congratulate him on 
aving produced a well-written account of a most interesting life.””—Suturday Review, 


the Steam Hammer. 








JOHN MURRAY Albemarle Street. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS'S NEW BOOKg_ 









EMERSON: 1834 to 1872. Edited by CuarLes Exior Norton. 
Library. Second Edition now ready. 







CARLYLE and EMERSON. 
The CORRESPONDENCE of THOMAS CARLYLE and RALPH WALDo 


With Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 243; and at every 






















































WILKIE COLLINS’S New Novel, “HEART and 
SCIENCE: a Story of the Present Time,” is now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8v0, 
at every Library in the Kingdom. 





OUIDA’S New Novel, ‘‘ WANDA,” is now in the press, and 


will shortly be ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S New Novel, ‘Mr. 
SCARBOROUGH’S FAMILY,” is now in the press, and will shortly be 
ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 








ALPHONSE DAUDET’S New Novel, “PORT SALVA- 
TION; or, the Evangelist,” translated by.C. H. MELTZER, i3 now ready, 
in 2 vols. po:t 8vo, 123 ; and at every L brary. 








NEW NOVELS at EVERY LIBRARY. Each in 3 vols. 


The Captains’ Room. By Watrer Besant. 
Self-Condemned. By Mrs. Atrrep Hunt. 
Of High Degree. By Cuar.es GIBBON. 
Dust. By Jutian Hawrnorne. 

The Hands of Justice. By F. W. Rosinson. 





NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS, now ready, post 8vo, 
Illustrated boards. 

The CHAPLAIN of the FLEET. By Besant and Rice. 
The SHADOW of the SWORD. By Robert Buchanan, 
JAMES DUKE. By William Gilbert. 
SEBASTIAN STROME. By Julian Hawthorne. 
IVAN DE BIRON. By Sir Arthur Helps. 
The LEADEN CASKET. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 
The REBEL of the FAMILY. By E. Lynn Lynton. 
PAUL FABER. By George MacDonald. 
THOMAS WINGFOLD. By George MacDonald, 
PH@BE’S FORTUNES. By Mrs. Robert O'Reilly. 
SOME PRIVATE VIEWS. By James Payn. 
FROM EXILE. By James Payn. 
A LEVANTINE FAMILY. By Bayle St. John. 
The TWO DREAMERS. By John Saunders, 
The MYSTERIES of HERON DYKE, By T. W. Speight. 
CRESSIDA. By Bertha Thomas, 
PROUD MAISIE. By Bertha Thomas. 
The VIOLIN-PLAYER. By Bertha Thomas. 
WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. By Sarah Tytler. 





ABOUT ENGLAND with DICKENS. By Alfred Rimmer. 
With 57 Illustrations, by C. A. Vanderhoof, Alf: Rimmer, and others, 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 





NIGHTS at the PLAY. By Dutton Cook, Author of 


“ Hours with the Players,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s; and at 
every Library. 


An OUTLINE of the HISTORY of IRELAND, from 
a 5 -oysert ee fe the Present Day. By Justis H. McCartuy, Crown 
tvo, Is; cloth, 1s 6d. 


A JOURNEY ROUND MY ROOM. By Xavier de Maistre. 


Translated by Henry ATTWELL. (‘‘ Mayfair Library.’’) Post 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 











Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d each. 


ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN: an Impossible 


Story. By Water Besant. With 12 Illustrations by Fred. Barnard, 


LOVE ME for EVER: a Carol in Prose. By Robert 


Bucnanan. With a Frontispiece by P. Macnab. 


GOD and the MAN. By Robert Buchanan. With 12 


Ullustra:ions by Frederick Barnard. 


NATURE near LONDON. By Richard Jefferies, Author 


of ‘“‘ The Gamekeeper at Home.”’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


ABOUT YORKSHIRE. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 


With 68 Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid, engraved by Swain. Square 
8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. ‘ . 


TS’ BIRDS. By Phil Robinson, Author of 
** Under the Pankah,”’ &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


STORIES from the STATE PAPERS. By Alex. Charles 


Ewatp. With an Autotype Fac-simile. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin McCarthy, 
«% ah New and Cheaper Edition, revised. 4 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63 
each, 




















° me 

SOCIAL LIFE in the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE, 
ee ine 4 ag of **Chap-books of the Eighteenth Century ay 
aaa, id ustrations, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8y0, loth 





Lc ri 
GUTTA-PERCHA WILLIE, the Working Genius, 
GRORGE MacDowatp, LL.D., Author of “ The Princess and Cardie,” 4 
pty with Nine Illustrations by Arthur Hughes, crown 8v0, cloth 





aE 
The MACLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY of ILLUSTRIOVS 


LITERARY CHARACTERS. 85 Fiae Portraits, with Dascri 


Anecdotal and Biographical, by Wituram Bares, B.A. Cnount rt = 
extra, 73 6d. [Short 





pony! hak oe a J — ~— Lowell, Artemus Ward, M 
an re e. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. Se 
8vo, cloth extra, 63. cond Kdition, crown 


AMERICAN HUMORISTS. Including Washington Irving 
ark Twain, 





BIMBI: Stories for Children. By Ouida. Second Edition, 


square 8yvo, cloth gilt, cinnamon edges, 73 6d. 





BEHIND a BRASS KNOCKER: Some Grim Realities in 


Picture and Prose. By Frep Barnarp and C. H. Ross. Demy 
extra, with 30 Full-page Drawings, 10s 64. Svo, cloth 





COLIN CLOUT’S CALENDAR: the Record of a Summer, 


By Grant ALLEs, Author of “Vignettes from Nature.” Orown 8yo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 





To the GOLD COAST for GOLD: a Personal Narrative. 


By RicwarpD Burton and VERNEY LovETT CAMERON. With Frontispiece and 
Maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2ls, 


The THOUSAND and ONE NIGHTS: commonly called 
“The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” A New Translation, with Copious 
Notes, by Epwarp Wint1am Lane. Illustrated by many Handred Designs 
- William Harvey. With Preface by STanLeY Lanxz-Pooue. 3 vols. 8yo, 
cloth extra, 73 6d each, 








ARABIAN SOCIETY in the MIDDLE AGES: Studies 
from “The Thousand and One Nights.’ By Epwarp WiiuaMm Li 
Author of ‘‘ The Modern Egyptians,’’ &c. Elited, with a Copious Index 
Glossary, by StanLeEr LaNnE-PooLe. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 





SCIENCE in SHORT CHAPTERS. By W. Mattien 
Wiis, F.R.A.S., F.0.8., Author of ‘* The Fuel of the Sun,” “ A Simple 
Treatise on Heat,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


CHAPTERS on EVOLUTION. A Popular History of the 


Darwinian and Allied Theories of Development, y Aeoney Witson, F.R.S, 
Edin. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 259 Illastrations, 7s 6d. 











SATURN and its SYSTEM. By Richard A. Proctor. New 
and Revised Edition. With 13 Steel Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 





The GREAT PYRAMID; Observatory, Tomb, and Temple. 
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